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A Complete Window 
Lighting Service 


SILVERLITE 


All-metal reflectors in 4 sizes guaran- 
teed not to tarnish, crack or peel. Re- 
flecting surface of highest efficiency. 
Adjustable neck makes each reflector 
adaptable to different size lamps. Color 
screens instantly adjustable without 
special fittings. Described in Circular 
INO. 44. 


Flexible—Economical—Efficient 


ERE is a line of window lighting equipment that because of its low cost and 


flexibility will meet the requirements of practically any store. These units 


can be used either singly or together. 





They require no elaborate preparation for installation. Each is arranged to give 
various degrees and intensities of light without alteration or expense. 


This complete window lighting service is the result of over 70 years’ experience 
in window illumination plus the determination to produce lighting equipment that 
will meet every requirement. No matter what the problem, we can help you solve 
it. Write us today. 


THE FRINK CO., Inc. 


235 Tenth Ave., New York 








E-5—For special purposes 


SPOT-0-FLOD MULTILITE 





A. combination of spot and flood-light that 
permits instant adjustment to any angle and 
light control from a spot 24 inches in diameter 
to a flood of 10 feet in diameter at a distance 
of 10 feet. Comes completely equipped. Indis- 
pensable in any well-lighted window. De- 
scribed in Circular No. 84. 


From two to ten Silverlite reflectors in metal 
trough wired and ready to install in window 
head. Only one electrical connection neces- 
sary. Head room reduced to a minimum. 
Overall height 7%4”. Reflectors removable and 
cleanable. Described in Circular No. 79-B. 
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Console and Mirror (above) No. 
HW/43. Table 31 inches high, with 
black polished glass top 3ox1j; 
inches. Mirror, 20x34 inches. 


Utility Stand (center) No. HW/g. 
Size 24¥% inchés high, with 5 inch 
triangular shelves. 


Blouse Stand (below) No. 
HW/15. Size.24 inches 
high and 15 inch 

cross arm, 





J. R. PALMENBER 


CHICAGO 
204 W. Jackson Blvd. 







Hand-Hammered Wrought 


Iron and Brass 


Modern 
Utility Stand 


(above) 


No. HW /9 
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Card Easel (above) No. HW/3. Size 
13% inches high, with 5¥2x7 inch triangu- 
lar base. 

Draping Stand (below) No. HW/82. 
Size 85 inches high by 42 inches wide 
overall. Rectangular base, 10x14 inches. 

“Hosiery Stand (lower center) No. 
HW/34. Arms are 20 and 16 inches 
high, 5 inch square base. 

Dress Stand (lower right) No. HW/20. 
Stands 60 in. high with 15 in. cross arm. 
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1412 Broadway. at 39th Street, New York 


SAN FRANCISICO 


11 First Street 


BOSTON 
26 Kingston Street 
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IN THIS ISSUE 


April showers and gales 
will soon yield to May’s 
brightness, and straw hats 
and bridal windows will be 
issues throughout the land. 
In preparation for their ad- 
vent the April DISPLAY 
WORLD contains pages of 
ideas for all such displays. 
“Schemes for the Bridal Win- 
dow” shows nine illustrations 
of installations suitable for 
the May and June expositions 
of trousseau finery. “Putting 
Punch in Arcade Trims,” by 
F. D. Jolly, places emphasis 
upon straw hat trims and 
“Showing the Straw” relates 
schemes used by eminent 
men’s wear windowmen. 


“The Joker in Tie-ups With Ad- 
vertising,” by George E. Frank, 
turns the spotlight upon a much 
discussed subject and brings out 
phases that have heretofore been 
kept in the background. The 
value of the display contest in 
overcoming seasonal slumps is 
brought out in Henry J. Barbour’s 
“Sales Inertia Overcome by Con- 
test.” 


How a hardware concern ex- 
ploits a huge stock in a seventy- 
five foot stretch of frontage is 
told in C. E. Batchelor’s “Display 
Space at a Premium Here.” As 
advertising and display manager 
for Pettee’s, Oklahoma’s leading 
hardware house, he is intimately 
acquainted with the display prob- 
lems of this field. 


How a great public utility or- 
ganization is using display to in- 
crease the sales of electrical 
dealers is disclosed in “A Display 
Service for Its Patrons,” by Leon- 
ard B. Cornish. “Display Service 
for Retailers,’ by A. S. Clark, 
tells of pioneering in a field that 
is ripe for alert windowmen. 


The latest developments in 
trims for hosiery, shoes, millinery, 
men’s wear and piece goods are 
chronicled in special articles. Re- 
ports of the Clock Makers’ Asso- 
ciation and Atkins Saw display 
contests are comprehensive and 
adequately Ilustrated. The activi- 
ties of national advertisers, dis- 
play service men, display clubs 
and individual displaymen are 
covered in special sections. 
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. THE LAST WORD 
in Millinery Display Figures 


The futurist ideas without sacrifice of natural beauty. Exquisitely modeled face and neck. 
enameled in beautiful French Gray with red lips and delicately tinted pink cheeks. Base 
finished in colorful high relief, carrying out the futurist style. Made of durable composition 
material. The Piping Pan Pedestal offers an attractive finishing touch for drawing room, 
millinery, lobby, or garden setting. 


No. Al. Millinery Head, 22 in. high ............................-Each $13.50 
No. C3. Millinery Head, 22 in. iets occ. SORE Es a eee 
No. B2. Piping Pan Pedestal, 50 in. high ........................Each 35,00 


Ghe Botanical Decorating Co. 


(ESTABLISHED 1896) 
319 TO 327 WEST VAN BUREN STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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I.A.D.M. Needs a Full Time Manager 


DHERING tto its policy of helpfulness 
to the display profession, the DISPLAY 
WORLD, two years ago, shaped a pro- 
gram which was presented to the Inter- 
national Association of Display Men. In 
taking this step, it was realized that the action might 
be interpreted as gratuitous advice, which is seldom 
welcome. But it was thought better to risk the hazards 
of misunderstanding than to remain silent upon issues 
of genuine importance to the profession. This platform 
contained seven planks calling for: 
1. A policy, broad enough to assure representation to all 
groups advertising by display. 
2. Greater membership. 
3. An educational department operating throughout the 
year. : 
4. A speakers’ bureau. 
_ 3. Debate with representatives of ‘other media. 
6. Advancement of better lighting. 
7. Cooperation with all trade publications devoted in whole 
or part to window display. 
8. Employment of an executive secretary to increase mem- 
bership and promote educational activity. 


A year later the DISPLAY WORLD pointed out 
that the administration elected in 1926 had adopted five 
planks as their own by launching action urged in the 
first, second, third, fourth, and seventh headings. On 
the eve of the assembly of the 1928 convention, at To- 
tonto, it seems fitting to urge upon the organization 
completion of the task in hand by adoption of the re- 
maining planks. 

Particularly is it desirable that action be taken to 
Provide for the choice of an executive secretary or 
manager. The duties of the chief executive of the 
I. A. D. M. are not trifling, and they impose responsi- 
bilities which the majority of past officers have not been 
able to meet. 





Before the election of President Stensgaard, asso- 
ciation activities centered around the office of the secre- 
tary, and it was only because of Stensgaard’s freedom 
to travel over wide areas of the country that new pres- 
tige developed around his office. 

No one can over-estimate the importance of the work 
which President Stensgaard has undertaken or the 
revival of interest in local clubs which his extensive trips 
developed. But it is apparent that neither he nor his 
successors can continue these campaigns indefinitely. 
The character of their employment makes it impossible 
for retail displaymen to get away from their home cities 
often—and the bulk of I. A. D. M. executives have been 
retail displaymen. , 

The growth and prosperjty of the organized display 
movement depends upon leadership by an experienced 
organizer, who can speak, write, and travel freely in 
behalf of his organization. Such a conclusion is not 
conjectural. In four years the German Association of 
Window Decorators has amassed a membership twice 
the size of the I. A. D. M.. Of the 2,400 members now 


-on their rosters, 1,400 have been acquired since employ- 


ment of a full-time, salaried managing director. 

The German executive is chosen by a national com- 
mittee comprising representatives from the thirty-six 
affiliated clubs and districts. He is responsible to them 
and operates under their direction. 

If the display clubs of the United States and Canada, 
which constitute the backbone of the American display 
movement, wish to make their organization effective, 
they must provide for a functioning headquarters. 

The new constitution to be presented at the conven- 
tion may take recognition of this situation, but display 
clubs should send their representatives to the board of 
directors’ meeting with proper instructions. 
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---if suggestions 


Venturist Whatnot 
Displayer 
22% inches _ high. 
Made of wood with 
heavy plate mirror. 
Pedestals and mir- 
ror are removable. 
Finished in black 
and silver or as you 
designate. 


A new broadside of window merchandise displayers— 
a la Moderne, just from the press. The latest for shoes, 
millinery, notions, novelties, jewelry, bric-a-brac, toilet 
articles, handbags—anything occupying space in your 
windows. ‘The items here presented are selected from 
dozens of similar ideas shown in this Venturistic circular, 


which is issued in addition to our regular catalog of deco- 




































Venturistic 
Display 
Whatnot 
Constructed of 
wood and fin- 
ished black 
and silver, or 
as desired. 51 
inches high. 
Made in five 
separate parts 
for a variety of 
arrangements. 


Mirror Whatnot ratives. Send for this broadside, or see this collection of 
Made of on A ane gee sat 
led te glass in Ven os : . 
sees So seca sales getters’ now shown in our display rooms. 


of wood. 17 inches high. 





















Venturist Mirror Displayer 
Three triangular removable mirrors set in a base 
of wood. Mirrors are 12, 15 and 18 inches high. 
Base finished black and silver or any finish desired. 
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A Wedding Procession With Headless Mannequins—W. R. Bevan, Rice’s, Charlotte, N. C., Installed This Novelty 


Schemes for the Bridal Window 


Modernism Dictates New Settings for Displays of Wedding 
Finery—Severe Simplicity Marks Initial Creations 


ONG ere June arrives store windows will 
forecast the advent of the “month of 
brides” with romantic trims depicting 
waxen brides and the grandeur of flowing 
veils, flower-bedecked church aisles and all 

the stately bridal procession. All these are traditional, 
and to them will be added hundreds of others dealing 
with the preparation for the nuptials and the honey- 
moon. 

To the young participants in the wedding ceremony 
its celebration may be an episode enveloped in orange 
blossoms and scented with the loveliness of amorous 
June, but to the hard-headed and practical merchant it 
means an extraordinary opportunity. Not only does it 
open the way for the sale of costly apparel for the trous- 
seau and the costumes for the bridal party, the trappings 
of the bridegroom, the luggage and accessories of the 
honeymoon journey, but it paves the way for complete 
equipment of new homes. About it is an atmosphere 
of sentiment and tenderness that rises above the planes 
of commercialism, but every step in the procession to 
altar calls for resort to purveyors of merchandise. 
Jewelers, modistes, shoemen, apparel shops, _hair- 
dressers, haberdashers and luggage dealers all partici- 
pate in the profit. Gift shops and dealers in gift wares 
reap a harvest. Furniture and hardware men share in 
the profits. The builder, the plumber and all others 
concerned in the equipment of new homes garner gain. 

Hence, the great variety of bride windows and the 
great stress laid upon them. Hence, the wisdom of 
department stores in fashioning series of displays de- 
Picting the progress: of the love match or the marital 
rites of distant lands. While these projects are too 
ambitious for the majority of stores, they constitute a 
commentary on popular interest in the theme. 

It is probable that the emphasis upon simplicity 
which modern art dictates will this year strip the bridal 
display of decorative features long considered essential 





to faithful depiction. Certainly those showings of 
bridal garments which have been on view this spring 
indicate such a trend. The bridal series installed by 
Howard Biggs for Stern Bros. evidenced the tendency 
toward exclusion of non-essentials to a degree that 
deeply interested New York window critics. Four dis- 
plays were on view, disclosing the bride in her wedding 
finery, the maids of honor, the guests, and appropriate 
gifts. The first three windows were totally devoid of 
decoratives save for a sprinkling of lilies. For settings 
Mr. Biggs used merely the towering walls of textured 
backgrounds. 

When A. Roeder, display manager for the William 
H. Block Co., of Indianapolis, presented a bridal win- 
dow recently he posed his wax figure before a panel 
of pleated fabric, which constituted an insert in a solid 
background covering of patent leather draped to sug- 
gest pleating. In the foreground, beside the bride, was 
the wax figure of a flower girl, a candle with a base 
sheathed in fabric, and a bouquet of three lilies. 

But these are among the few examples now on hand 
of the form which bridal displays will take in 1928, and, 
hence, it becomes necessary to refer to prior years for 
examples of displays that proved effective. With the 
belief that alert members of the profession can adapt 
these to the requirements of the moment, we present 
herewith two plates of illustrations depicting eight 
effective bridal trims created by some of the foremost 
exponents of retail display. 

While some of these are of metropolitan scone, the 
limitations of the small stores have not been ignored in 
the choice of material, and the plates include reproduc- 
tions of windows installed by stores of modest propor- 
tion in various parts of the country. At the top of 
Plate I is a trim by George H. Janes for the Carl Co.. 
Schenectady, N. Y., which shows the bride-elect in her 
boudoir completing final preparations for her departure 
to the church. This setting gave Mr. Janes an oppor- 
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tunity to show several pieces of furniture as well as 
draperies, a clever adaptation of his subject-matter to 
merchandise of the utmost importance to the bridal 
pair, though not so intimately related to the wedding 
itself. 

In the next scene the bride is shown before the bank 
of palms which enshroud a church window, that 
serves as a background for a group of dresses suitable 
for her attendants. This window, the work of C. L. 
Frankovich, formerly display manager for the Wolf 
& Dessauer Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind., and now a department 
manager for the store, portrays an artful means of using 
an island window. By use of the church window, set 
piece and the palms he created a means of arresting the 
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vision of the passer and avoided the disconcerting effect 
of viewing the window behind. 

In J. L. Dexter’s display for the J. M. Hartley Co,, 
of Fairmont, W. Va., the bridal figure is shown seated, 
the train of her veil gracefully draped across the floor. 
At the right, is a showing of lingerie appropriate for 
her trousseau. The trim is light and orderly and the 
few decoratives used relieve the severity of the stone 
background.against which the figure is posed. 

In Harold Braudis’s display for Meekins, Packard 
& Wheat, Inc., Springfield, Mass., this capable display- 
man has employed one of his favorite devices for 
arresting attention. His bridal figure is shown upon a 
staircase, constituting an approach to the altar. The steps 
are banked with flowers and 
greenery, and the floors are 
strewn with flowers. Brides- 
maids carry huge bouquets, and 
a tiny flower girl in the imme- 
diate foreground has her arms 
filled with them. It will be in- 
teresting to note how Braudis 
handles his displays this year, 
for, despite his readiness to 
embrace any departure which is 
in keeping with the times, it is 
certain that he will not willingly 
forsake the use of the floral ac- 
cessories which his experience 
has demonstrated a vital ele- 
ment of essential atmosphere. 

In Plate II, a 1927 display 
by E. Arkow, of Arnold & Con- 
stable, New York City, shows 
the bride accompanied by a train 
bearer ready to ascend a short 
flight of steps with wrought- 
iron railing leading to a bank of 
greenery. A roughly laid tile 
flooring suggests a courtyard, 
an effect further accentuated by 
hangings of viney foliage, which 
nestle close to the background. 
A group of costumes is shown 
upon headless forms at the ex- 
treme left of the window. 

Much of the same scheme is 
effected by Harry L. Kramer, 
of the C. K. Whitner Co., Read- 
ing, Pa., which appears below. 
The background is brightened 
by clusters of palms, which ap- 
pear in units, between which 
stand headless forms clothed in 
wedding finery. 

The third window in this 
group is the 1928 display by 





HUMAN -INTEREST TRIMS— 
The top window by G. H. Janes 
shows final primping before the 
ceremony: The upper center, by ©: 
L. Frankovich, an idealization ° 
the procession; the lower center, by 
J. L. Dexter, is a boudoir scene for 
small windows, and the base, by 
Harold Braudis, a church scene. 
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A. Roeder, of the W. H. Block Co., which has already 
heen described. It constitutes an interesting compari- 
son with the technique followed in most of the displays 
reproduced. 

The concluding illustration presents a display by 
C. Gordon Meyers, of the Rollman & Sons Co., Cincin- 
nati. This setting appeared in a corner window of large 
dimensions, which gave the decorator an opportunity 
to pose his figures to the left and right of a circular 
plateau in the center. Upon this elevation, which was 
covered with black cloth trimmed in silver, he placed 
his bridal figure, grouping about her a number of brides- 
maids, correctly styled. The 
finishing touches of the trim 
were the customary palms and 
ferns, heavily banked against 
the permanent mahogany back- 
ground. 

Fifteen windows were used 
last year by Alfred Climenson, 
display manager for Watt & 
Shand, Lancaster, Pa., to relate 
the story of a romance begin- 
ning in grade school and extend- 
ing on through college. The 
“heroine” of the “drama” was 
shown at the age of five in a 
cleverly manipulated swing, 
which apparently was kept in 
motion by the little boy, who, in 
the final scene, met her at. the 
altar. There was a window 
showing a garden wall bearing 
a blazon .of entwined hearts 
chalked in the school days’ char- 
acters, a dormitory scene por- 
traying the bride-elect just in 
from the tennis court, showing 
her engagement ring to her 
room mate, a vision of her in 
evening garb with her back to 
the passers as she stood before 
her mirror reflecting upon the 
sequences of her ring, and a 
glimpse of trousseau finery. 
The bridegroom was repre- 
sented with a mechanical figure 
posed among specimens of ap- 
parel, which he nonchalantly 
regarded as he puffed on a 
cigarette. Then came the wed- 
ding procession, the departure 
of the bride and a last ‘scene pre- 
liminary to the honeymoon de- 
picting -her perched. upon lug- 
THE OLD AND THE NEW— 
Both old and new modes of pre- 
sentation are in evidence here. The 
top display is from Arnold & Con- 
Stable, New York; the upper center 
is a C, K. Whitner Co. trim at 
Reading, Pa.; the lower center 
Shows A, Roeder’s 1928 production 
for Block’s, Indianapolis, and the 


base is the work of C. Gordon 
Meyers, Rollman’s, Cincinnati 
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gage at the pier, with an ocean liner sketched upon the 


background behind her. 
How the great stores of State Street handled their 


bridal windows last year is vividly brought out in the 
Chicago Display Review for the May DISPLAY 
WORLD. Of the principal Field window, the re- 
viewer said: “The entire background was covered 
with silver cloth against which were garlands of red 
and pink roses with dark green foliage. White Cupids 
were set here and there.” The Fair’s “background 
was converted to the proper aspect by generous use 
of ferns and palms—banked—in irregular line.” 
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With the New York Displaymen 


Simplicity Marks the First Bridal Windows—Modernism Takes 
New Form at Saks’ Stores—Wooden Backs in V ogue 


By COLEMAN W McCAMPBELL 
New York Correspondent, DISPLAY WORLD 


ODERNISM is still to the front. Discussion in 
Gotham -rages, pro and con. But withal, it is 
growing with a Jack-and-the-Beanstalk velocity. 
And whether you like it or not doesn’t matter. 
Certainly every day more and more people are 
finding something of personal interest in modern 

art, something they can accept and enjoy. The best article 

this correspondent has read on the subject appeared in the 
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March issue of the Americans Printer, and was by Walter 
Dorwin Teague, well-known artist and designer. Mr. Teague 


says: 


“It looks like we are assisting in the birth of a new style 
. we have been practically styleless. Too much confusion, 
too constant change, too little unanimity of thought. And we 
have satisfied our esthetic needs by studying and reproducing 


the styles of the past.... 





Now a unity is manifesting itself in 
the arts and crafts . .. We can see 
that jazz music is fundamentally 
related to sky-scraper architecture, 
and that both are echoed in modern- 
ist painting and textile design. Per- 
fume bottles haye a subtle cousin- 
ship with motor cars, and both with 
the ladies who use them. These 
ladies, indeed, are your most coi- 
vincing evidence, for in every detail 
of their dresses and hats, their shoes 
and vanity cases and bags and 
jewels, they are, if they are smart, 
walking exhibits of modern art. 
And they are rapidly revising their 
rooms and their furniture to con- 
form with prevailing taste.” 

Mr. Teague also says that, due 
to our love of movement and speed, 
the modern art is essentially dyn- 
amic. “The repose, the static calm, 
of the classic styles are gone utterly. 
Movement, sometimes ordered, more 
often nervous, abrupt, contradictory, 
is the very law of modern art. Its 
symbol is a maze of intersecting 
planes and solids. . . . Modern life 
is ruled by geometry; our eyes are 
accustomed to it at every turn, and 
it is in geometrical forms that the 
esthetic spirit of today finds its 
satisfaction.” 

All of this should be of definite 
interest to every window displayman 
who essays to utilize the modern 
technique. For whether applied to 
art, design, textiles, clothes, motor 
cars, perfume bottles, furniture, 
printing or window display, the 
spirit and principles are identical. 

A series of windows used by Mr. 
Arkow, the first part of March, in 
connection with Arnold, Constable 
& Company’s spring fashion show, 
is an example of how modernism 
can be intelligently applied. While 
they were slightly reminiscent of 
Norman Bel Geddes’ (Franklin 
Simon) interchangeable unit idea 
and the skyscraper insets at Saks’ 
Herald Square, they were in essence 


ARKOW FASHIONINGS—State- 
liness is a characteristic of the re- 
fined expositions of apparel which 
Mr. Arkow is installing at Arnold- 
Constable’s. Modern mannequins 
and natural forms vie for prom- 
nence, although modern set pieces 
and screens are in constant use. 
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Mr. Arkow. And ‘they represented a distinct improvement 
over anything he might have borrowed from any one else. 

These windows had unity of treatment in scale, background, 
fixtures, movement and color. They presented a complete pic- 
ture, with sufficient variations in detail to give interesting con- 
trast. But, of primary importance, they were in the same key 
and spirit—a feature I consider of major importance in good 
window display. I know of nothing more unforgivable than 
for one or two fine windows to be sandwiched in between 
several sloppy and unrelated windows at the same store. It 
is like mixing Venetian and Mission furniture, or wearing 
tennis shoes with a dress suit. 

All of Mr. Arkow’s windows, front, lobby and side, had 
straight backgrounds of draped black velvet. The structural 
units, which had simplicity of line and curves, with plenty of 
sweeping flow and movement, were of wood in tones of silver, 
white and gray, and varied in direct proportion to the size 
models used in the different windows. These manikins ranged 
from young ladies of twenty and over to misses of sixteen, 
and the little girl of ten and twelve. They were the product 
of Carol Schenker, famous Viennese sculptor. The floor cov- 
ering was a cross between beige and gray, one of the new 
shades in interior decoration. Overhead lights were dispensed 
with, attention being focused on settings and merchandise by 
spot and flood lights. 

The most effective window featured evening gowns of 
taffeta aurore (so-called because typical of the northern lights 
at night). They were of pale green and orchid, shot through 
with tones of silver and gold. The window cards in this and 
other windows were of off-white linen mat board with black 
lettering. They were supported in modern two-sided frames 
of Swedish wrought iron and brass. 

The latter part of the month has been featured by a trend 
for greater unity of display of individual stores. The two 
Saks establishments (Herald Square and Fifth Avenue), after 
experimenting with sections of semi-permanent modernistic 
backgrounds, have practicall ytransformed their whole display 
front a la art moderne. At the Fifth Avenue store, in addi- 
tion to the six windows of pleated gray material, which caused 
so much comment several months ago, eleven more windows in 
even more modern vein have been unveiled. The same gray- 
white tone is dominant, but the treatment is more daringly 
geometrical—what with accentuated shallow depth and lines. 
curves and planes of wood, metal and glass. Mr. Ring, the 















Ultra sim- 
plicity distin- 
guishes new 
Gotham crea- 
tions, At the 
left is a Gimbel 
trim by Harry 
Stone; at the 
right, a How- 
ard Biggs’ win- 
dow for Stern’s, 
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Modernistic Set Pieces Provide Attraction for These Showings of Hosiery and Accessories Produced by Mr. Arkow 








display manager,,has achieved a strong illusion of movement 

On the other hand, at Saks’ Herald Square the men’s wear 
windows have come in for a startling revolution. A back- 
ground resembling cork or brown cement, divided into blocks, 
has been installed and decorative strips of metal applied, while 
screens of amber glass and metal frames are in evidence. The 
windows present a sturdy, masculine appearance. 

Nor has Mr. Biggs, at Stern’s, been caught napping. He 
has gone in for unity of treatment with an entire series having 
a modern background of box-like niches, tightly covered with 
a silver-gray satin. His bridal displays were extremely effec- 
tive, simplicity being stressed. One showed the bride, another 
the bridesmaids, a third what mother and matrons should wear, 
and a fourth was devoted to gifts 

And at Gimbel’s they have had the best display within this 
correspondent’s memory. All the windows had a specially con- 
structed background of interiors simulating wood with a light 
yellow-tan satin finish, divided at appropriate intervals with 
strips of silver metal. Square inset box niches were lined 
and edged with brilliant gold. Pert. statuettes and ornaments 
of gold and jade green were used, as well as modernistic fur- 
niture, and small picture paintings added a smart accent. The 
background proved an equally perfect foil for women’s gowns 
and accessories and men’s attire. Gimbel’s display manager, 
Harry A. Stone, is to be congratulated. 

By way of innovation, Best & Company recently introduced 

silhouette heads in glass, each labeled with the name of a 
Parisian designer, the features of the faces being etched on. 
Each silhouette wore a costume necklace, presumably the crea- 
tion of the respective designers. 

Kaysers’ have two trick windows in their Fifth Avenue 
retail shop. In each a square tower of wood dominates. 
Square port holes have. been cut into the towers at intervals 
and platform boards inserted. These boards extend on both 
sides and form display shelves for women’s hosiery, shoes, 
gloves, etc. The towers are left in natural finish, unstained 
and unwaxed. Surmounting each is a quaint woman’s head 
in colorful porcelain, and bright modern pottery is spotted on 
the shelves to give decorative accents. 

Another advocate of wood is Mr. Carey, of Avedon’s, who 
has had backgrounds in this month simulating wood of a lovely 
satin green finish. He has kept these backgrounds in for sev- 
eral weeks, but has obtained varied effects with different col- 
ored screens and hangings. 
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The Joker in Tie-ups with Advertising 


When Furniture Windows Echo Newspaper Publicity They Are More 
Likely to Drive Patrons Away Than Bring Them Into the Store 


By GEORGE E. FRANK 
Advertising and Merchandising Manager, The Kirk Co., Indianapolis 


ALES are not made in the consumer’s homes nor 
on the sidewalks in front of the store. Good 
intentions cannot be cashed at the bank, so we 
may say that, no matter what decision the pros- 
pective customer has reached regarding the dis- 
position of his dollars, the retailer cannot record 

a profit until the patron has come into the store and con- 
tracted to buy his goods. 

Getting people into the store is the dominating purpose of 
every advertisement that is printed, painted, screened or dis- 
played. In our stores we regard our windows as an advertis- 
ing medium, and make them pay a return upon our outlay 
that is as tangible and as valuable as the contributions from 
our newspaper advertising. 

With this conception of the window’s relation to the store’s 
activities, it is not strange that they are placed under the 
direction of the advertising manager. Nor is it peculiar that 
I consider them from an advertising man’s standpoint. 

I am keenly interested in window advertising, but I have 
little time for display. This declaration will not appear para- 
doxical if it is granted that, in retail parlance, the term usually 
denotes a field for fancy draping, floral decoratives and kin- 
dred borrowings from art. The furniture store lacks the 
fixtures and frills to atempt ambitious adventure in this alien 
field. It not only faces a severe handicap in this respect, but 
incurs very dangerous risks, if its business is based upon price 
appeal. 

Beauty is, universally admired, but it so frequently asso- 
ciated with costliness that the instalment house does not dare 
to gild its windows too richly with quality goods. Such a 
policy might draw the élite mimority, but would certainly 
frighten the frugal majority. 

We feel that furniture is not our chief commodity. We 
sell it, but we also sell price and terms, and these factors 
contribute more to our sales volume than the allurements of 
our stocks. The influnce of this situation upon our advertising 
is commanding. It colors the copy of our newspaper activity ; 
it dictates the composition of our window advertisements. 

We do not atempt to link our windows with our newspaper 
promotion. We consider both media as independent, and 
somewhat conflicting. In our experience, when used in com- 
bination, they tend to neutralize rather than support each 
other. Suppose that a prospective buyer reads a description of 
a suite in our advertising and comes downtown to see it. Just 





as she prepares to enter the store she finds herself staring at 
a display of the featured unit. Instantly she begins to appraise 
it as to color, finish, style, wood and all other factors that 
build up or destroy the will to buy. We may have a dozen 
suites in the house that would entirely satisfy her, but we 
don’t get the chance. She discovers all the suite’s faults as 
she stands there, and, in her intense effort to analyze it, closes 
her eyes to its values. Our linked advertising simply costs us 
a sale. 

Getting people into the store is the primary purpose of 
advertising, no matter what its form, and windows are no 
exception when it comes to a choice of the materials that enter 
into their composition. The window card is a mightly impor- 
tant factor in turning the attention of the passer into buying 
interest, or, at least, the desire to inquire within about the 
goods that are on view. I have found by hard experience that 
my window cards must harmonize in color. You cannot use a 
blue-bordered card in a corner, a red board half-way down the 
front and a yellow board some feet farther away without 
creating a rainbow effect that rivets attention on the cards 
and absolutely precludes any possibility of developing desire 
for furniture on the part of the viewer. 

And that is one reason why we seldom use manufacturers’ 
displays. Usually these are produced in two or three colors 
and are made in large dimensions, stressing the value of the 
carpet or range, or davenport that the manufacturer produces. 
Their gaudy trappings are bright enough to obtain attention 
and to hold it, to the general detriment of your displays 
because the passer’s attention is monopolized and focused upon 
one item. In few instances do they base appeal or direct 
attention to specific models of'the product. 

We are not selling the manufacturers’ output. Our patrons 
buy but one stove, range or dining room suite at a time, and 
if these manufacturers’ displays do not “sell” the passer on 
the idea of looking over a specific style or model they are of 
little value to us. Because of their general indulgence in a riot 
of colors and our inability to harmonize them with our own 
show cards, we have found it necessary to practically exclude 
them from our windows. 

I wonder sometimes why the factory advertising men never 
take stock of the dealer’s window needs—why they apparently 
never grasp the necessity for blending their material with the 
cards and placards that he uses and producing them in a style 
that will successfully merge them with his window cards. 
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Despite the Lack of 
Backgrounds, 
Glenn Vining Has 
Created Room Illusion 
in this Spring 
Display for the Spike 
Furniture Co., 
Port Huron, Mich. 
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A Dining Room Suite 
Show by McCreery’s, 
New York, 
During the February 
Furniture Sales. 
This is a Strong Room 
Arrangement. 


————=s 























We have used professional window trimmers in some of 
our stores, and have not found the experience profitable. The 
difficulty seems to be that the department store trimmer is lost 
without his flowers and fixtures and finds himself caught on 
the horns of a dilemma, no matter in which direction he turns. 
If he dresses his window too richly, he frightens away the 
mass of our patrons; if he packs his windows too densely, he 
produces a junky effect that is equally distasteful to the rank 
and file. For this reason our displays are built by our floor 
staffs under the direction of our store advertising manager. 
They place their goods in the window as they would place 
them on the store floor, using group arrangements, though 
avoiding the embellishment of rugs and draperies and similar 
accessories, usually dear to the professional displayman. 

We look on our goods as designed to serve a purpose, and 
consequently plan our displays in a similar fashion. When 
we show Christmas windows it is with the thought that we are 
showing furniture for gifts, not gifts of furniture. We are 
capitalizing the holiday spirit and putting it to the fore rather 
than dragging in the decorative spirit of the purchase and the 
potential danger of lack of harmony with the setting in which 
it is to be placed. When we arrange such displays we may 
group our wares into “father” or “mother” windows, showing, 
in one division, items that can be suited to father’s needs and 
in the other those of distinct appeal to the feminine heart. 

One of the display developments which has proved of value 
in creating customer confidence, as well as profit for our organi- 
zation, is the interior display rooms, which are located on some 
of our upper floors. In these little nooks, decorated simply, 
we place groups of furniture, not necessarily in room arrange- 





ment, often having two or more davenports, console units, of 
similar groups in the same room with a number of floor or 
bridge lamps. The drapes are simple and the wall coverings 
and chandeliers are such as our customers are likely to have. 
On occasion, when a patron finds it difficult to select a suite, 
we rush a porter into one of these sections, bring out the con- 
tents and replace them with the entire suite in which the patron 
is interested. Following the arrangement of the room for 
which it is destined, we bring in lamps similar to the patron’s 
own, console tables and end tables and build up this display 
until we have a room that practically duplicates the chamber 
for which the furniture is being bought. We take care that 
the suites shall be shown on simple carpets and in settings with 
draperies similar to the customer’s hangings, so that the effect 
is virtually as if the goods were in his own home. The con- 
sequences have been so dramatic that in scores of cases sales 
that hung in the balance have been closed with comparative 
ease. 

There is another feature of value in these displays. When 
the climax of the sale is reached and the only remaining issue 
is “terms,” we talk the proposition over with the patron here, 
not in the business office, where the matter-of-fact atmosphere 
of the counting table is dominant. In this homelike setting, 
with the patrons’ minds focused on the goods they are buy- 
ing and the pleasure it will bring them, we bring up the issue 
gracefully and easily. When the details of this operation are 
concluded, the patron leaves the store in a happy mien, with 
good will toward the store and an undimmed interest in the 
goods that she has bought. The sale has been put on a staple 
basis and the danger of reversion is minimized. 





Vancouver Paper Booms Meet 


Full Page Given to Gathering in Initial Publicity Move 
of Hosts to Pacific Convention 


EMBERS of the Vancouver Display Club proved 

themselves capital publicity men on February 27, 

when they procured the aid of the Vancouver Sun 

in boosting the forthcoming Pacific Coast Display 
Convention. The newspaper displayed unprecedented gener- 
osity by devoting an entire page to the gathering and enter- 
prises of the Vanncouver club. A streamer across the top 
read: “Big Convention Coming Here—Pacific Coast Display 
Men to Convene in Vancouver.” Pictures of officers of the 
convention were shown in-a seven-column spread, below. which 
appeared a variety of articles dealing with club activities and 
Preparations for the gathering. One of these told how the 
Vancouver club, in its efforts to raise funds for the conven- 
tion, was staging a series of “nites” of a novel order. .Two of 
the dances had been staged, namely, “A Nite in China” and 
“A Nite in Loveland,” and “A Nite in Arabia” was scheduled 
for presentation on March 21. 

Another paragraph: noted that the Vancouver club had a 
membership of fifty-three, representing all of the large retail 
stores in the city, and that from then until September the 
boys” were sure to be busy with the task of handling their 
meeting. 





Reminiscence of the moves which brought the Pacific 
coast association into being was found in another article pre- 
senting a review of its history. This read as follows: 

“The Pacific Coast Display Men’s Association was formed 
five years ago by Charles Boyd, Seattle representative for Bert 
Landers, Los Angeles. Since that time the club has gone ahead 
by leaps and bounds, until now every leading city on the Pa- 
cific coast has a strong membership made up of window dis- 
playmen, show card writers and their allied crafts to the 
number of 500. 

“The officers of the P. C. D. A. M. are: President, F. O. E. 
Heales, display manager, Hudson Bay Company, Vancouver; 
first vice-president, Ralph Pfister, McDougall-Southwick, 
Seattle; second vice-president, N. W. Rowley, The Emporium, 
San Francisco; third vice-president, E. Q. Wilson, Lachman 
Bros., San Francisco; secretary-treasurer, Les Osborne, Sang- 
ster-Osborne Display Service, Vancouver; convention director, 
Walter Rimes, display manager, Henry Birks & Sons, Van- 
couver.” 





AD-ACTION CORPORATION 


The Ad-Action Corporation has been organized to engage 
in the design and manufacture of animated signs and other 
forms of electrical display advertising. The offices will be 
located at 19 West Twenty-seventh Street, New York City, 
and Osias Austin will be manager. 
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Adapting Velours to Color Harmony 


How a Recent Innovation Enables the Decorator to Shade Drapes of 
Any Hue to Tone With His Color Scheme 


By ALLEN H. KAGEY 
Display Manager, Mandel Bros., Chicago, Ill. 


OVELTY fixtures and elaborate backgrounds 

may come and go in the window display field. 

Some display managers prefer the conservative 

wax figure. Others must have every novelty 

model that is offered on the market. Some dis- 

playmen feature atmosphere. Some feature 

goods and price tags. But as long as we have window dis- 
plays and display managers, it looks as if the use of velours 

_ would go on forever. 

We displaymen are dealing with an intangible something 
that artists know as “atmosphere.” This atmospher,e so 
called, is much like Elinor Glyn’s famous “It.” A window 
either has “It” or it doesn't. And by far the most important 
factor in creating this “atmosphere” in a window display is 
color harmony. Color harmony lends personality to the dis- 
play and creates a desire for the merchandise exhibited. But 
to be able to attain that perfect color harmony, just the right 
shade just the right tint, just the right combination of colors 
in the display, calls for an almost unlimited supply of velours. 

The problem of fresh, bright draperies is one which affects 
every store, from the smallest shop to the city’s largest de- 
partment stores. The item of expense, even for the purchase 
of such velours as are absolutely essential is considerable 





and leaves little over for those peculiar shades so often de- 
sirable to meet a specific need. In addition, there is the prob- 
lem always confronting the displayman of keeping a stock 
of drapery materials in reserve large enough to serve for the 
various display emergencies which arise throughout the year. 
It is not only the matter of expense, but of convenience, for 
it is often difficult to obtain on short notice exactly what is 
needed. This problem is met, in part, in the large city stores 
by the expenditure of thousands of dollars annually for suit- 
able draperies. The small-town displayman, however, must 
lay his plans in advance. He cannot wait weeks for the ar- 
rival of suitable display material from the city. 


The situation at the present time, then, amounts to this: 
The larger stores are spending their thousands of dollars for 
new draperies throughout the season, while the smaller store 
gets along as best it can with the often faded and otherwise 
unsuitable draperies that may be available. This condition, 
long a drain on the stores’ display budget, has come to a 
point where displaymen everywhere are setting themselves 
to the task of finding some method by which worn and faded 
backgrounds and drapes can be renewed and recolored to 
.harmonize with the current display. 

Fortunately, we seem to be approaching a solution of this 
problem. Wide-awake producers, 
quick to sense the increasing diffi- 
culties of the displayman in the 
creation of timely and harmonious 
displays, have come to the fore with 
preparations which promise to do 
away with most of the difficulties 
along these lines. It is true that 
the dyeing of velours has _ been 
practiced in the past. But it was 
an inconvenient and ticklish process 
requiring, as it did, boiling and 
stretching, and it took practically 
an expert to turn out a first-class 
job, and if the goods were sent out 
to a dyer there was a long wait and 
often uncertain results. 

But with the methods now avail- 
able, any displayman can secure the 
exact shade he desires without loss 
of time or expert assistance. Our 
own experience with a preparation 
of this nature has been gratifying. 
In many cases we found that it was 
not even necessary to remove rugs, 
drapes, and other display material 
from the window in order to re- 
color them to harmonize with the 
color scheme we had in mind. The 
fabrics so colored dried over night, 
so that we could dress the win- 
dows the following morning. No 
special equipment or experienced 
help was necessary. With an under- 


RECENT MANDEL TRIMS— 

Two of Mr. Kagey’s designs ex- 

hibiting his interpretation of mod- 

ernism in screens and set pieces. 

Slowly but surely the new school 

of expression is winning converts 
along State Street. 
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standing of the color scheme decided upon, any assistant 
could brush on the color and do a thoroughly creditable job. 
The process was simplicity itself. 

Any of my readers who served in the late war will under- 
stand what I mean when I say that-it is like nothing so much 
as the washing of an O. D. blouse, according to the time- 
honored army custom. You just take a scrub brush and go 
to it, brushing on the color as you go. Another thing we 
found was that by this method, if desirable a velour or 
tapestry could be colored differently on each side. 

Of course, one of the first questions which will enter any 
displayman’s mind in the consideration of such a process is, 
whether the velours fade and streak again, leaving them in 
ever! worse condition than they were at the start. As a 
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matter of fact, this product which we have been using creates 
a color more sunfast and tubfast than most of the original 
shades. 

But, aside from such practical advantages as a substantial 
saving in the display appropriation and the quickness with 
which display materials can be recolored in an emergency, 
there is the displayman’s satisfaction in being able to create 
brighter and more harmonious displays than have before been 
possible, as a rule. With this new method of recoloring dis- 
play materials to almost any desired. shade, the day seems 
near at hand when displaymen, from the largest city stores 
to the smallest village shops, may indulge themselves in 
brighter, fresher displays in which truly artistic color har- 
mony will come into its own. 





Chicago Monthly Display Review 


Field Windows for Spring Opening Show Modernist 
Influence ; a Mechanical Novelty,at Davis Co. 


By J. DUNCAN WILLIAMS 
Chicago Correspondent, DISPLAY WORLD 


PENING windows at Field’s and Mandel’s led in 
interest because of the fact that they alone exhibited 
complete changes. Fieid’s corner window at.Wash- 
ington and State Streets, always a dominant point, 

had a background of midnight blue fabric on which modernist 
designs were painted in two or three shades of blue. In front 
of this and extending across the window was a semi-circular 
row of eight columns mounted on a solid base and support- 
ing a massive cornice finished in rounded edges and in colors 
ranging from deep rose to shell pink. The bases were done 
in pale green, and the columns, beginning in the same color, 
passed into tan as they neared the center and blended into 
rose at the top. They were of odd shape, with the feet, face 
and hands of human figures sculptured into their forms. 

A fountain matching the artistic design, proportions, and 
colors of other decoratives appeared in the center. This was 
given a touch of realism through running water, plants, 
gravel and gold fish. Its base rested upon three circular 
discs, highly decorated. In this setting were four wax models 
in evening gowns, three wearing lavender wigs, while the 
fourth, representing an elderly woman, wore a wig of silver 
gray. 

The side windows along State Street showed alternating 
backgrounds in two designs reflecting modern art tendencies 
as well as Display Manager Fraser’s interpretation of this 
much-heralded and little-understood form of expression. 

Mandel's reflects modernist influence in specially designed 
furniture. This embraces black-lacquered screens and con- 
sole sets, the screens in futuristic designs and colors. The 
consoles, consisting of dresser tables with drawers and 
angular mirrors above them, provide relief for the plain back- 
grounds. ) 


The new -backgrounds consist of a plain, flat covering: 6f | 


moire silk in taupe gray occupyng almost the entire area of 
the background wall. Around the edges there is a double 
frame border, also flat-covered, with a fabric material of a 
tan shade. The floors are uniformly covered with tan-taupe 
tugs made from carpeting and cut to fit the angles of the 
window floor line. 

At Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co.’s there was no structural 
or background change for the spring opening. The same 


ee 


brocade curtain backgrounds, hung loosely, were used. Never- 
theless, the windows had an unmistakable “opening” atmos- 
phere. Here and there an artistic vase filled with pussy wil- 
lows or other spring flowers, placed on the floor or on tables, 
gave the seasonal touches to. well-posed settings. 

The Davis Co. windows at Jackson, State and Van Buren 
Streets are trimmed with Easter apparel and springtime deco- 
rations. A “Big Sale” is being conducted as a pre-Easter 
merchandising event. The windows reflect this unusual 
event in a splendid way through the medium of specially- 
made devices, placed in nearly every window. At the top of 
these is a cut-out circle, painted silver and made to repre- 
sent a silver dollar. A mechanical contrivance connected 
with a motor in the base of the standard causes a segment 
of the “dollar” to fall out of the circle and then reappear in 
its place. The copy on the card read as follows: “Buy Here 
and Save a Part of Every Dollar. The BIG SALE. The 
Pick of the Market, All at Special Prices. April 2 to 7.” 
The first line of copy is printed on the silver dollar. The 
balance of the copy is lettered in display type, well separdted 
and easily readable, on the main part of the card. The de- 
vice is supported by a base and standard, three feet high, 
which, with the six-foot sign, makes a window bulletin ap- 
proximately nine feet in height. It looks better than one 
would think from this description of the height. 

I. Miller’s shoe store on State Street had two very attrac- 
tive Easter windows with backgrounds in similar designs, 
consisting of dark green roping. In front of these and near 
the center were silver panels offsetting hexagon-shaped urns 
filled with lilies and asparagus ferris. The floors were cov- 
ered with pale green material. — 

A front unit in one window showed slippers of reptile 
skin with bags to match and*three skins of the same material 
and color as decoratives. *The parallel front unit contained 
black patent leather slippers with a novelty reptile trim and 
three snake skins as,decoratives. 

The Fair used their old background structure painted over 
In taupe and gray-green. Decorative panels with paintings 
by Dave Slotkin on pale green velvet or wallboard appeared 
in the backgrounds. Some of the panels bore shafts of bril- 
liant colors in modernist style. 

The Hub, Henry C. Lytton & Sons, are changing the effect 
of their windows by raising the floors to a line measuring 
approximately eighteen inches from the sidewalk level instead 
of the nine-inch level heretofore prevailing. The tuna ma- 
hogany backgrounds are being refinished in a walnut tone 
and new parquetry floors are being laid. Each of these three 
changes has produced distinct improvement. 





influence being largely confined to backgrounds. 


— 0 ——— 


reptile skins in colors matching footwear on display. 





FEATURES OF CHICAGO’S SPRING OPENING DISPLAY DEVELOPMENTS 


— 0 — 


Field’s and Mandel’s show flair for modernism, its lit: 
of a pre-Easter sale by mechanical devices emphasizing 


percentage of the purchaser’s dollar saved by the event. 


I. Miller brightens display with attraction devices of 


Stevens’ make spectacular play upon thrift qualities 


a) 


The Hub elevates its floors nine inches. 
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Putting Punch In Arcade Trims 


How I Decorate an Octagonal Front to Insure Equal Pull to 
Each Section—Principles for Men’s Wear Trims 


By F. D. JOLLY 
Display Manager, P. A. Meyer & Sons, Erie, Pa. 











UR front is of the arcade type, and the lobby work of the panels is made of wood finished in green 
is constructed in the shape of an octagon, and gold polychrome to effect the appearance of 
resulting in the formation of eight distinct wrought iron. 
windows. For the past year I have been By using them in this fashion we can place a group 
using screens that have interchangeable of merchandise showings before the screens, making 
panels, employing them at the backs of the windows each section of the window of equal strength and inter- 
within the arcade and mid-way between the glass and est. Each group is separated from its neighbors by 
the backgrounds of the two front windows. The frame- wrought-iron dividers to match tthe polychromed 
framework of the screens. At 
times these dividers are taken Jolly 
out and small groups of furnish- 
ings are arranged on plateaus pee? 
in their places, Spotlights are age 
plated so that each small out th 
group can be spotlighted. These In 
groups make a very attractive a 
appearance and sell a_ vast i « 
amount of merchandise. linking 
I. use flowers at the begin- afford 
nings of spring and fall sea- va 
° ; stitutio 
sons. When using flowers in a cance 
men’s window, I believe they velvet | 
should be made to give a sea- for col 
sonal touch to the display, but SHO] 
should not dominate it. I strive 
to make the merchandise stand XT 
out above everything else, and, te 
when using other decorations, = 
try to work them in so that they ne 
will add to the appearance of the of 1927 
items featured. ing sh 
At this time, when straw hat big 
showings are imminent, I feel si 
that displays which I have pro- as a pi 
duced in past seasons may the pla 
demonstrate the character of ranging 
our trims very effectively. In Rs, 
the top illustration is one corner Silk st 
of an inner section of our ar- ter uni 
cade, with three panels backing each 0} 
up as many units of hats. The larly tr 
number of specimens shown is cerned 
not large, but they give a good dow c 
index to our stock, and they are bright 
in such open formation that cipal d 
they can be readily viewed. dow is 
The panels prevent them from ine 
JOLLY’S STRAW TRIMS—Deco- SHOW 
rative panels hung in wooden bright 
frames finished to resemble wrought : po 
— make every section of Meyer's ie a 
ront interesting. As they can be 
changed often, the effect is never een 
monotonous. Here Mr. Jolly shows fabs a 
a trio of straw hat displays that trim fc 


enable easy inspection. 
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Jolly Favors Compact Arrangement—His Three-Unit Tie Display for Fathers’ Day and His Easter Trim Exhibit His Style 


being merged into solid array before the permanent back- wrought iron chair is seen on each of the plateaux in the 
grounds. The ruscus trees also tend to break up the solidarity end unit group, and a tall stand in each of these units is 
of the display, rendering it easier for the viewer to single (Continued on page 80) 
out the hat of his choice. 
In the lower pictures are in- ‘ : ey eS 
stances of our unit trims showing = 
how strongly the panels bring out 
the characteristics of the goods, 
linking up with the grass matting to 
afford the necessary contrast. 
Variation of this scheme by sub- 
stitution of floral decoratives for the 
panels is seem in the base, where 
velvet background hangings are used 
for color contrast. 


SHOWING STRAW HATS . 


XIT of the felt hat until autumn 

will begin in the next fortnight 
and proclaiming the straw will be 
a task to which displaymen will 
rally. For their benefit a flashback 
of 1927 windows by leading cloth- 
ing shops is presented. The first 
is by H. T. Floyd, display manager 
for Washer Bros., Fort Worth, 
Texas, who has a high reputation 
as a producer of selling trims. Of 
the plan which he followed in ar- 
ranging it, he says: 

“Straw hats and Panamas with 
plain and fancy bands are shown. 
Silk sport satin is used in the cen- 
ter unit in a shade of green, and 
each of the end unit trims is simi- 
larly treated with the same material 
ina ruby shade. A vase in the cen- 
ter unit, placed just behind the win- 
dow card, contains a bunch of 
bright summer flowers. The prin- 
cipal decorative feature of the win- 
dow is the large and colorful tapes- 
try depicting a hunting scene. A 











SHOWING THE STRAW—A 
bright tapestry brings out the color 
of the hats in the top display by H. 
T. Floyd, while a sail draws atten- 
tion to sailors in O. S, Lasche’s ar- 
Tangement. Readiness for warm 
Weather is suggested by the awn- 
ings and chairs in E. D. Rumsey’s 
tim for Nathan’s, Springfield, Mo. 
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Are Displays Overlooking Women? 


Although She Controls the Bulk of the Nation’s Purchases a Great. 
Percentage of Display Material Is Without Interest to Her 


3y JOHN C. STERLING 
Vice-President, The McCall Company, New York 


(From an Address to the Window Display Group of the Advertising Club of New York) 


read Carl Percy’s book recently, and the thing 

that impressed me most about the “book was 

that he didn’t make the window display busi- 

ness difficult enough. He made it too simple. 

And that gave me an idea. I think sometimes 

if we get back to simple things we are putting 
our finger on something which is pretty vital. 

The simple thing that I would like to bring out is the fact 
that women are interested in windows and interested in win- 
dow displays. That doesn’t seem a very difficult proposition, 
but I think it is one which we are all very apt to get away 
from. 

The reason that I feel in a position to speak of that with 
some degree of conviction is because in magazine publishing, 
with which I am connected, we are dealing with women. The 
fundamental factor we have to deal with is that women have 


certain interests and that we should cater to those interests. 


It is just as simple as A B C. Anybody running a mer- 
chandise store can tell you, you have got to have quality in - 
your stuff and you have got to have what people want. 

My impression of the window display business, as I have 
run into it without any knowledge whatsoever of it—I will 
just wash myself of any degree of authority on this business 
—is the fact that so many window displays have to do with 
something in which a woman is not interested. 

I think that window displays are frequently altogether too 
conscious in their efforts to try to attract attention, for- 
getting the fact that there is a good deal of natural interest 
per se in the windows. Bruce Barton wrote a story one time 
in which he told how prosperity came to one town. The mills 
had run down and there wasn’t much doing in the town, and 
all of a sudden somebody displayed a beautiful hat in the 
store window and a woman bought that hat. And because 
she had a new hat some other woman bought a new hat. 
And so it went. And the first thing you know people had to 
go to work to make money for new hats, and prosperity re- 
turned to the town. 

That may seem a little far-fetched, but it is the basic 
element that we go on—that element of desire and the satis- 
fying of desire. 

Now, taking the proposition that women are interested in 
store windows and the proposition that women buy most of 
the merchandise, I think it will pay us to take a good look 
at women. I ‘am going to try to tell you something about 
women and try to tell you something about their natural in- 
terest in store windows. 

In the first place, we are living in a very busy time and 
women are very eager to pick up ideas. If Marshall Field 
can build a great following for its State Street windows in 
Chicago, if Macy can build a big following for its Christ- 
mas displays, that is just a question of degree as to which 
windows are interesting and which windows are not interest- 


nig. And I believe that it is only a difference in degree—that 
natural interest. If you could get Marshall Field’s State 
Street windows you wouldn’t need a sign that would attract 
the attention of women. I think you would all agree to that 
because they would then have natural interest in it and 
would absorb what was in there, provided the message in 
turn dealt with one of the many natural interests which they 
had. 

I heard a man the other day who said something about 
window displays. He said: “I think the window display 
advertising business is like the firefly when you consider the 
anatomical peculiarity of the firefly, namely, that it knows 
where it has been, but it doesn’t know where it is going.” 
And I think one of the reasons why the window display ac- 
tivity doesn’t know where it is going is because it is meas- 
uring itself more in terms of total numbers of stores than 
of the productivity of individual stores. 

I once spent four weeks in Oshkosh and I called on every 
single grocery store in Oshkosh, and there were 107 grocers. 
Of that group, 30 per cent of the grocers did 70 per cent of 
the business, and of those 30 per cent that did 70 per cent of 
the business, they were all downtown except one. There was 
one good neighborhood store. All the rest were downtown. 
Now ,in the course of that four weeks I spent time with the 
salesmen of four different concerns. The thing that im- 
pressed me most was this: Here were 107 dealers and the 
salesman would go out and call on Dealer No. 1. This fellow, 
let’s say, couldn’t exist if he didn’t have an income of about 
$400 a year from his farm. He couldn’t exist if his family 
didn’t live over the store and eat out of the store. 

He is the kind of a fellow where they go in and say, “Good 
morning, Bill; fix up your window?” And he will say, “All 
right.” And he goes along. 

Of the figures that I kept on this situation in watching 
these salesmen (and I can’t repeat them to you offhand), the 
net of the thing was this—that they were putting in these 
window displays in almost every place except the 30 per cent 
of stores that could most likely give them the most business. 

Now, there were several reasons why they did that. It 
was easier to get it in the little dealer’s window, and so far 
as the head office was concerned, if they put in forty win- 
dow displays in Oshkosh, they had done a great job; whereas, 
if they only put in ten—not so good. As a matter of fact, if 
they had put in ten good windows instead of the forty they 
would have done a better job. I think the windows in those 
forty stores would have to be the kind of thing that would 
attract attention, because most of that circulation was pass- 
ing. The store windows hadn't built up an interest for them- 
selves, as neighborhood stores don’t, or as the smaller less 
attractive stores don’t. 

To put it in another way and translate it into terms 
which I understand best—when you are thinking of adver- 





Recounting an episode from his own experience, Mr. 
Sterling showed that, although a large percentage of the 
grocery windows of the town involved were secured for 
displays, it would have been better for ‘the manufacturer 
if but ten windows in the better stores had been obtained. 
“Women are interested in store displays,” he declares, 
“because they buy most of the merchandise sold. Securing 





BETTER WINDOWS MORE IMPORTANT THAN VOLUME OF DISPLAYS, SAYS STERLING 


interest in displays is just a question of degree as to which 
windows are interesting and which are not interesting. If 
you could get Marshall Field’s State Street windows, you 
wouldn’t need a sign that would attract the attention of 
women. .... Natural interest would go to that window, 
and they (women) would absorb what was in it, provided 
the message in turn dealt with one of their interests.” 
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Eight million five hundred thousand women now em- 
ployed. 

Only 10 per cent of families have servants. 

Thirty-three thousand buses carry 203,000,000 school 
children passengers to school, eliminating “little red school 
house.” Women demand better schools for their children. 

In 1900, there was one pair of silk stockings to every 
246 women; now five pairs to each woman. 





WOMAN’S ROLE IN MODERN MERCHANDISING 


now one to each seven. 
creased 500 per cent. 


Use of cosmetics has increased 683 per cent in ten 


years. 


Three million women are members of 16,000 clubs. 
In 1916, there was one telephone to sixteen families, 
Number of ’phone calls has in- 


There are fourteen times as many autos in use as ten 


years ago. Six million five hundred radio sets are in use. 





tising in a woman’s magazine you are buying two things: 
You are buying a lot of circulation for a price and you buy 
the degree of interest of the reader in that magazine. That 
is the thing you are absolutely intent upon getting. And if 
a magazine hasn’t any editorial vitality, if it doesn‘t in- 
terest anybody, it is not regarded as a good advertising 
medium. 

Now, I don’t want to get you wrong on this because I 
know if you get out a window display which costs you $1.50, 
maybe it will do $1.50 worth of good in the outlying stores. 
But the point I am making on this—so far as my experience 
there was concerned—is that the best stores were frequently 
passed up simply because the people handling the window 
display didn’t know how to sell it to the dealer effectively 
except in some rare cases. 

If I were going to sell a window display trim in Utica 
and I was representing a manufacturer who had some na- 
tional advertising or some demand for his product, it seems 
to me I would do it about like this: I would go into Fraser’s 
in Utica, and I would say, “Good morning, Mr. Fraser, let’s 
make some money. When summer comes, Mr. Fraser, you 
put bathing suits in the window, don’t you? Why do you put 
bathing suits in?” “Because we have got a better chance to 
sell bathing suits than carpet tacks.” “When school time 
comes, you put slates and pencils in. Why?” “Because 
there is a better chance to sell school children’s things than 
rugs and carpets.” 

“Suppose five thousand homes or ten thousand homes in 
Utica were wired for electricity and nobody had any elec- 
tric flatirons. Then the thing to do, Mr. Fraser, is what? 
You put in a window display of flatirons. Probably with these 
five thousand wired homes some of the people would come 
downtown and ask for flatirons. But the demand would be 
very small in proportion to what it would be if you reached 
out into that sales opportunity, just the same as you reach 
out with the bathing suits. Not only that, but you would 
also keep people from getting on the train and going to Syra- 
cuse to your competitor’s store. You would reach out with 
that window display, and your clerks behind the counter talk- 
ing electric flatirons. 

“Well, here, Mr. Fraser, is what we have done with our 
advertising. We have wired 10,000 homes in this town with 
the knowledge of our product, and you will benefit directly 
in proportion to the way you reach out to cash in on the 
utmost on that demand.” 

That seems to me a simple story, but I think it is a very 
elementary one and there are a number of dealers to whom 
you can tell the story about a simple little thing like bathing 
suits. It is so simple that the fellow can understand it. 

I remember a grocery dealer in New London. I had the 
fun one time of traveling five weeks and asking people why 
they ate Campbell’s Baked Beans. 

In the course of this bean episode I ran into this grocer. 
He had a glass counter and under it were steaks, sausages 
and fine meats, and back on the shelf were the condiments, 
and in the bins his potatoes and other stuffs. I said, “Why 
all this stuff up here?” He said, “Women eat with their 
eyes.” That was a great expression. People eat with their 
eyes. Just a pure case of display. 

He made the further point, which was interesting. He 
said that your coffee, beans, sugar and: potatoes, all those 
things, are purchases of necessity, which are really made at 
home by requirement before the ‘consumers start downtown. 


Now, where they buy or what they buy, there is a process 
of selection of which one. But that is a necessary purchase 
and a good many of your other purchases which we think of 
as food are really absolutely in the luxury class and are 
sold by appeal to the eye, which is a thing that we might 
well remember. 

I don’t want to seem to talk about myself here, but I tell 
stories about myself because I went through them. But one 
of the things that I have done in this short life is to sell 
silverware, and I went to dealer after dealer and they 
would say, “There is no business in anything except the well- 
known advertised brands.” I believed that. I thought that 
was fine. And finally I commenced asking them a lot of 
pointed questions, and the summary of the things I found 
out was this: That any given day, Friday, February, just to- 
day, of the women who come in to buy silverware, only 15 
per cent know what they want before they come in. And 
that takes an awful wallop at your high percentage of de- 
mand. Of that 15 per cent, I found 10 per cent were from 
people who already had some of the Rose pattern or Am- 
bassador pattern at home that they wanted to match. They 
wanted a half dozen more spoons or some ice cream forks. 

Now we are down to 5 per cent, which is the result of 
advertising, and of that 5 per cent, at least half of those were 
people who had tried that particular brand, or their grand- 
mothers had. So they, in turn, bought that same brand again. 
In the final analysis, only about 2 per cent of the demand 
was the result of advertising. 

It proves advertising goes a long ways because it estab- 
lishes those brands. In other words, a little demand goes a 
long ways because your competitors have no demand as 
against your little demand. You get your product in and 
your product goes to work, and I think that is the thing we 
frequently forget—the work that the product itself does. 

So I think that is another thing to emphasize the good 
that pure display does, because everyone knows silverware is 
largely sold on the basis of displays. You remember in the 
magazines fifteen or twenty years ago there was one type of 
silverware advertising which was always in fanlike shape. 
In other words, the trick was to show as many different pat- 
terns as was possible. But now they have reversed that 
process and are pretty largely showing just one design in- 
stead of many. But it is still the same principle of trying 
to create an interest in some one particular design. In other 
words, the key to it is the display of the design. 

Carl Percy in his book pays his respect to the man who 
ate the first oyster and points out that he was a very cour- 
ageous man. I think that what | am trying to get at is, we 
all ought to try a little experimenting in the things that we 
are in and I think that if we stick to simple, little funda- 
mental things we will get a little farther along the line . 

I know that in the case of a woman's magazine you have 
got one fundamental principle in it, and that is this—that 
it is useful. If you could only say one thing about it you 
would say it was useful. 

And then let me cite to you this fact—that disregarding 
fifty-two issues of any magazine as against one and just 
figuring single copies of a magazine, and finding the amount 
of advertising in single issues, for, after all. an advertiser 
advertises with a dollar in only one issue at a time—you 
will find that six of the largest advertising mediums are 
women’s magazines, the “Saturday Evening Post” being one. 

(Continued on page 39) 
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Sales Inertia Overcome by Contest 


Holiday Window Competition Turns Dull Winter Months Into 
Profitable Sales Period for Fairbanks-Morse Dealers 


By HENRY J. BARBOUR 
Manager of Advertising, Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Beloit, Wis. 


(From the Fairbanks-Morse ‘‘Authorized Dealer News’’) 


HE third annual Mid-winter Display Con- 
test is over. Again it has proven that 
Fairbanks-Morse dealers can design most 
attractive window displays—displays that 
are not only attractive to the eyes, but to 

the pocket-book as well. Nearly 250 sales of water 
systems, light plants and “Z” engines were reported as 
~ the result of this extra sales effort on the part of the 
dealers participating in this annual holiday sales promo- 
tional program. 

The prize winners were as follows: The Heldt Com- 
pany, Evansville, Ind., first prize of twenty-five dollars 
for the best original display; J. C. Kaylor, Elizabeth- 
town, Pa., and the Clay City Supply Co., Uhrichsville, 
Ohio, each twenty-five dollars for the best display simi- 
lar to suggestions previously designed by Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co. and shown in our dealer house magazine. 
The Barber Plumbing Co., Milford, N. H., was awarded 
second prize of fifteen dollars. The third prizes of ten 
dollars each were bestowed upon the following dealers: 
The Torley Hardware Co., Monmouth, IIl.; R. L. 
Smith, Wickford, R. I.; H. A. Pasewalk, Norfolk, 
Neb.; Burr & Starkweather Co., Rochester, N. Y.; 
Vercoe Plumbing & Heating Co., New Ulm, Minn.; 
Riverside Plumbing Co., Everett, Wash., and Hornburg 
& Wehmeyer, Staplehurst, Neb. 

Honorable mention was awarded the window dis- 
plays submitted by John F. Stadeble, Ashton, IIl.; the 
Geo. W. Peck Co., Elmira, N. Y.; Krug & Henrich, 
Monroe, Neb.; North Washington Implement Co., 


Linden, Wash., and the Farm Equipment Co., Chico., 
Calif. 

The three judges who were called in to choose the 
prize winners had a difficult time. All three were com- 
petent men versed in the art of selling, and they based 
their decisions on a number of factors. Power of at- 
traction was first considered, then color harmony, the 
sales power of the display, and the.units exhibited. Gen- 
eral arrangement of the window, including balance, 
appearance, cleanliness, originality, and the use of win- 
dow cards, signs and other advertising matter furnished 
by Fairbanks, Morse & Co. were all given consideration. 

So difficult was it for the judges to determine just 
who should. be awarded prizes that it it was finally neces- 
sary to create a number of additional prizes where it 
was thought that the displays by certain dealers were 
equalled by others. 

Nearly 150 dealers installed special window displays 


' during the holiday season. That a pleasing display of 


Fairbanks-Morse products in the show windows does 
create sales was the satisfying experience enjoyed by 
practically all who entered the contest. Not all dealers 
reported as to their sales, but those who did reported 
more than 250 sales of home water systems, home light 
plants and “Z” engines. In the few instances where 
actual sales were not made as a direct result, at least a 
number of new prospective buyers were discovered— 
people who hitherto were not known to be in the market 
for any Fairbanks-Morse products. 

Mr. Owen Monroe, secretary and treasurer of the 
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Two Idealizations of 
Christmas 
by the Clay Supply Co., 
Uhrichsville, Ohio, 
Captured a First Prize 
for Following 
Home Office Designs. 


































Heldt Company, Evansville, Ind., who was awarded 
first prize from the standpoint of originality, reported 
that they were very leased with the results. A number 
of sales were closed and a nice list of prospects de- 
veloped. 

In preparing their window a color scheme of red and 
white was followed. A miniature mountain with a 
water fall and river was constructed of steel lath, 
formed into shape, and then covered with patching 
plaster. Waterproof cement was used to prevent the 
water from leaking. The water falls and river were 
kept running by the operation of the 210-gallon size 
Home Water System, also displayed in the window. 
The mountain was painted with oil in natural colors and 
was studded here and there with miniature pine trees. 
The side panels were painted on fibre board and were 
removable to aid in moving the display, as it is the in- 
tention of the Heldt Company to use it a number of 
times, not only in store windows, but also in display 
booths at “better home shows,” etc. The pump at the 
right of the window was mounted on a turntable, which 
permitted the public to see it in detail from all sides. 
On top of the pump was placed a sign reading, “Looks 
good from any angle.” 

It was reported that during the evening, when the 
lighting effect was particularly good, practically every- 
one passing that way stopped, and a great number of 
automobiles were stopped farther up the block so that 
the occupants might get out and obtain a closer view. 

The Clay City Supply Co., of Uhrichsville, Ohio, 
featured a 210-gallon Home Water System in one of 
their windows and the “Z” engine in the other. 

J. C. Kaylor, of Elizabethtown, Pa., chose the Home 
Light Plant and the Home Water System to display. 
Mr. Kaylor writes: “The windows resulted in some 
splendid publicity for us and a larger amount of busi- 
ness than I anticipated. We had the displays intact for 
Over two weeks.” 

The Barber Plumbing & Heating Co., of Milford, 
N. H., who were awarded the second prize, reported 
three bona-fide orders and six that they are sure to close 
before spring, all as a direct result of their display. In 
addition to this business, they received a front-page 
write-up in the Milford Cabinet, their local newspaper. 
The editor, in reporting the beauty of their window, 


said: “Now not many people would stop to watch a 
water pump—it is too prosaic, but this pump is sur- 
rounded by an ‘atmosphere’—environment, and given a 
‘motif.’ Elinor Glyn might say it has ‘IT.’ And folks 
stop to watch it. In front of the show window is a 
pond. A cascade tumbles down a chute into the pond. 
There is romance in that for the chap who operates a 
pump handle or draws water in a bucket. What fasci- 
nates the crowd is the trimmings. The whole display 
is banked with hemlock boughs, and in the pond are 
goldfish swimming about, while bathing beauties sit on 
the banks, and in a boat a fisherman holds his pole and 
line while he watches a realistic jug in the bow. Frogs, 
ducks and snakes lounge among the ferns and moss 
beside the water fall. No wonder people stop to watch 
this window. They can always come back and see some- 
thing they overlooked the first time. And Mr. John 
Martin, the manager, circulates around quietly and 
casually remarks that they have installed forty-three of 
these pumps this year.” 

R. L. Smith, of Wickford, R. I., not only won a 
prize in the Fairbanks-Morse national display contest, 
but he also won a first prize, consisting of a beautiful 
silver cup. awarded by the Chamber of Commerce of 
Wickford for the best holiday display in his town. Mr. 
Smith reports a number of sales and an excellent list of 
prospective customers. 

The window display submitted by H. A. Pasewalk, 
of Norfolk, Neb., represented a miniature farm with the 
Fairbanks-Morse Home Light Plant as the center of 
attraction. 

The Riverside Plumbing Co., of Everett, Wash., had 
a very unique idea behind their display. The Home 
Water System was hooked up with a water meter and 
an electric light meter. A twenty-five dollar allowance 
on the purchase of the Fairbanks-Morse pump was 
offered to the person making the closest guess on the 
number of gallons pumped in thirty days, twenty-four 
hours per day. The same sum was allowed on a Fair- 
banks-Morse pump for the closest guess on the con- 
sumption of electricity in kilowatt hours for the same 
period of time. 

J. F. Stadeble, of Ashton, IIl., tells of his experience 
with his “show window,” as he calls it: “A lady passing 

(Continued on page 51) 
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In This Window Batchelor Demonstrates That Hardware Displays May Rival Department Store Trims 


Display Space at a Premium Here 


How a Big Hardware Store Advertises a Stock That Fills Forty-Five 
Thousand Square Feet of Space With a Seventy-Five Foot Front 


By C. E. BATCHELOR 
Advertising and Display Manager, Pettee’s, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


ETTEE’S is one of those unusual stores. 
Starting thirty-nine years ago as a small, 
one-room hardware supply house, it has, 
through the years, expanded until it is 
recognized throughout the United States 

as an outstanding store of its kind. 

A main store occupying six floors, and, in addition, 
three branch stores throughout the city to meet the ever- 
increasing down-town parking problem, constitute what 
are known as the “Most Interesting Stores in Oklahoma 
City.” 

The great variety of merchandise offered creates a 
problem for the display department, considering the fact 
that we have only a seventy-five foot frontage of display 
space. As a result, the unit method of display is used 
except in cases where a full window is justified. In the 
units of each window, of which there are four, we try, 
of course, to keep the merchandise of a relative nature. 

In striking contrast to the old-time jumbled displays 
of the hardware store, one finds at Pettee’s a neat, 
orderly arrangement of merchandise in a setting that 
shows it to the best advantage. You no doubt have 
heard the expression that “all one must do to sell the 
merchandise is to place it in the window and the articles 
will sell themselves.” That might be true of merchan- 
dise that is sold on price appeal only, but is drastically 
wrong for the better quality items, and, after all, the 
true mission of the display window is to sell the char- 
acter of the store as well as the merchandise. This is 
likewise true of the newspaper, billboard, and other 
mediums of advertising which the institution sponsors. 

Some of the most interesting displays to be seen are 
those of the hardware store; for instance, a subject 
no more romantic than a collection of steel and wood 





garden tools may be dramatized through proper back- 
ground and by the aid of a wax figure or two, just to 
make the spectator visualize the harvest-basket heaped 
high with blushing red radishes, golden pumpkins, lus- 
cious, plump tomatoes and other good things raised 
right in his own garden. - 

A baseball display may be so realistic as to make the 
tired business man forsake a $50,000 deal to see the 
home team romp over the visitors. 

A setting of kitchen equipment may be so invitingly 
shown as to cause many a self-supporting young maiden 
to forsake a nice fat salary in the office for a little ivy- 
clad bungalow just for two. 

This is sometimes called putting atmosphere into the 
display, but, whatever it is it sells merchandise, and that 
determines your value to your boss asa display manager. 

Fashion—that is the biggest selling argument today. 
It applies to the hardware store as well as any other 
class of retail business, and it cannot be over-stressed 
in the window displays. Fashion in builders’ hardware, 
radios, luggage, gas ranges, electric washing machines, 
china, glassware, and a thousand other things is: con- 
stantly changing, and the wide-awake merchant must 
keep apace or step out of line. 

Color in fashion is a compelling factor, and it has 
found its way into kitchen needs as well as clothing, 
autos and what not. What was formerly a drab display 
of housewares is now a symphony of color, even rival- 
ing the rainbow in its many pigments. One may now 
see displays of red, blue and green trimmed gas ranges, 
with cabinets, tables, bread boxes, percolators, electric 
irons and everything to match. Color is a selling force 
and is the life of any display. 

(Continued on page 29) 
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Don’t Leave Yourself Out! 











There still is time to try 
this simple experiment 


Select from stock an unadvertised garment such as 
a coat, dress or suit. 


Give it a unit trim and display the price prominently. 


If it is not sold within 2 or 3 days, buy an X-Ray 
Floodlight, No. 33, from your electrical man and direct 
a flood of white (or an appropriate color) light upon 
the garment from a suitable angle. 


Then simply add the cost of the floodlight ($12.00) 
to the price on the tag and note how soon the garment 
is sold. 


Repeat the experiment any number of times. 


To the displayman who writes the most interesting 
account of the sale, in not more than three hundred 
words, a prize of $50 will be given. The money will be 
awarded through the electrical man from whom you 
buy the floodlight for this contest. 


All displaymen in the United States and Canada are 
eligible and letters must be mailed before midnight of 


May |, 1928, to 





Curtis Lighting, Inc. 


New York Office: 1119 W. Jackson Blvd. 


31 West 46th Street CHICAGO 


Makers of 
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Cabinet and Cube In Shoe Displays 


New Fixtures Provide Decorators With Means for Investing 
Footwear With Unwonted Attractiveness 


SE of cabinet and cube in shoe display has 
mounted at a rapid pace in the last tew 
months, as displaymen have awakened to 
the possibilities which they presented for 
striking out into new fields of expres- 

sion. Never before have they had an opportunity to 
show their wares in such interesting form as now. 
Never have their means for featuring large numbers of 
shoes simultaneously been so excellent. 

In the schemes of display which are now being 
worked up the cabinet has been found valuable because 
of the possibilities of decorating each division of its 








shelves in different style. The backs of these may be 
painted in any color or any number of colors, thus pro- 
viding light backs for dark shoes and dark backs for 
light shoes, and affording the viewer an opportunity to 
distinguish each piece of footwear without difficulty. 

Another benefit has been the possibility of glorifying 
the shadow box through alteration of its form and in- 
clusion in some of the modern background structures 
now being built. When constructed of wallboard or 
lumber, these backs offer the decorator endless possi- 
bilities for embellishment, permitting him to run the 
gamut of color, and, through the intervention of a 
niche or shadow box, to turn the 
unit into a spectacle of unprece- 
dented beauty. Nor is this the 
limit of his opportunity. By the 
magnitude of the fixtures now 
being evolved, it is possible to 
completely blind the permanent 
background and to virtually re- 
construct the window. Through 
this action it is possible to vary 
the lighting effect to good ad- 
vantage. The cubes and pyra- 
mids, the ledges, the shadow 
boxes, and the many other de- 
partures in decoration which the 
new order has brought in enable 
placing of lights in positions not 
heretofore used. 

George Kirkpatrick, display- 
man of Lord & Taylor’s Fifth 
Avenue establishment, recently 
fashioned a _ cabinet fixture 
which served as the central unit 
of a three-piece display fixture, 
practically covered with shoes. 
On each side of the cabinet was 
a circular fixture raised from 
the floor step by step until it 
towered alongside the upper 
shelves of the cabinet. The in- 
terior of the latter was stippled 
in bright colors, proving an ad- 
mirable means of presenting a 
large number of shoes of divers 
hues, and a strong attraction. 

(Continued on page 31) 





IN MODERN SETTINGS—Cubes 
and cabinets are giving new power 
to shoe displays. Above is a cabi- 
net fixture successfully used by G. 
Kirkpatrick, Lord & Taylor, New 
York. A glorified shadow box in 4 
modernistic set piece as featured 
by E. Fraser, The Union, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, follows, and at the base 
is one of H. H. Tarrasch’s recent 
creations for Stix, Baer & Fuller, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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We Will Train You to Be a 






DISPLAY MANAGER 


Advertising Manager and Card Writer 
in EIGHT WEEKS 


Don’t Waste Your Time 


In a dull, hopeless job that 
holds out no chance for real 
advancement and only pays 
you your present low wages. 
Retail publicity covers a 
knowledge of Retail Adver- 
tising, Window Display and 
Card Writing, and commands 
one of the best salaries paid 
in the retail store. 


Age Makes No Difference 


You can start now to im- 
prove, no matter whether you 
are 16 or 40 years old. The 
short time necessary—eight 
weeks—to complete your course 
means that you waste very 
little time away from remu- 
nerative work. 


Inexperience No Handicap 


Very few of our students 
have ever had previous expe- 
rience in this work. In one 
way it is easier for the inex- 
perienced, because they do not 
have old faults that are hard 
to correct. 


Not a Correspondence 
School 


This is a school where you 
come for actual and practical 
training. All window display 
instruction is in actual win- 
dows. We have had students 
from practically every civil- 
ized country in the world. 


Nearly a Quarter of a 
Century Experience 
in Teaching 


The Koester School feels a 
just pride in contributing its 
part to the prestige that has 
been won by the show win- 
dow. The Koester system of 
displaying merchandise has 
practically revolutionized win- 
dow dressing in this country. 
Koester methods have been 
adopted by all of the leading 
retail stores throughout Amer- 
ica and in parts of Europe. 
The Koester School is the 
largest and best equipped 
school of its kind in the world 
giving practical instruction 
and training in Window Dress- 
ing, Retail Advertising and 
Show Card Writing. 














Mr. H. S. BABCOCK 


KOESTER GRADUATE 
WINS $500.00 


As First Prize in National Window Display 
Contest of Arrowhead Hosiery 


3] 
Mr. Gird W. Grahlman 
With Silverman’s, De Kalb, Iil., 
Another Koester Graduate 


Wins $200.00 











The Koester School, 
Chicago, II]. 


Gentlemen: 








Mr. H. S. Babcock, The Boston ; ° ° A ; 
Store, La Porte, Indiana As the Third Prize in This Contest 


341 S. Franklin St., 


I am sending you a photograph of my window display which was awarded first prize in the 
Arrowhead National Window Contest held September llth to 18th. This display attracted a lot of 
attention and brought splendid results to our hosiery department. 


I have been with Levine’s Boston Store for the past two and one-half years and previously 
was with a large South Bend department store, and have won several prizes in window displays 
in various lines. I feel that my success in the profession is due largely to the course I received 
at the Koester School a few years ago. Yours truly, 


Read What Mr. Babcock Says: 


La Porte, Indiana, 
February 8, 1928 


(Signed) H. S. Babcock. 
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The First Prize Window Display in Nationwide Arrowhead Hosiery Display Contest, won by Mr. H. S. 
Babcock, with The Boston Store, La Porte, Indiana 


Write Today for Full Information 


THE KOESTER SCHOOL 
314 S. Franklin St. 


Chicago 
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A Display Service for Its Patrons 


The Boston Edison Company's New Policy Gives Free Window 
Dressing to Contractors in Forty-Two Towns 


3y LEONARD B. CORNISH 
Relations With Allied Interests Department, Boston Electric Illuminating Co. 


N the fall of 1926, J. J. Caddigan, superintendent 
of the Relations With Allied Interests Depart- 
ment of The Edison Electric Illuminating Com- 
pany, of Boston, decided, after traveling around 
and looking at the stores and window displays 
of some 105 electrical contractors who have 

stores in the forty-two cities and towns supplied with elec- 
tricity by his company, that the average contractor-dealer 
was a good electrician, but by no means a displayman. After 
giving this matter considerable thought, Mr. Caddigan de- 
cided he would add to the several divisions of his depart- 
ment another section known as the Dealers’ Service Division, 
the duties of this division being to locate and trim the win- 
dows of every electrical contractor-dealer in the Edison 
territory. 


I was given this position and at once started to plan a 
working schedule. Some months previous a thorough can- 
vass of the territory had been made and a complete detailed 
list of every electrical contractor was available for my use. 
After a week spent calling on contractors to size up the 
situation and find out what and how much window dressing 
material was necessary, the actual display work started. 


As a general rule, the contractors listened with awe as I 
told them I had come from the Edison Company to dress 
their windows. They immediately wanted to know what I 
wanted tod put in the windows, as they knew the central 
station only manufactured electricity. When they were told 
that we would display their own electrical goods, that our 
job was to take their stock and with our display material 
and display knowledge make attractive windows in their 
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stores, they were surprised. The first thought was, “Why 
should the Edison Company do this for me gratis?” The 
answer is, “While it does cost the central station something 
to do this sixteen times a year for over one hundred con- 
tractor dealers, the company knows that by displaying elec- 
trical appliances, advertising house wiring, and promoting 
electrical sales, the manufacturers, contractors, public, and 
themselves will profit.” 


Here is how it works: The pedestrian sees an attractive 
display of electrical appliances. He or she is interested in 
a certain piece of merchandise, maybe a waffle iron, curling 
iron, toaster, or one of a hundred other electrical appliances 
that make his or her home more comfortable and complete. 
They are lured by the display to inquire about the cost, etc, 
The clerk makes a sale, and by the sale the store owner and 
customer profit immediately, the central station in turn profits 
as soon as the appliance is plugged in and current is con- 
sumed. 


The same story applied to nearly every store I went to 
for the first month. Through a monthly bulletin, “The Light- 
ing and Wiring News,” issued by my department, word about 
this new service was passed to every electrical contractor in 
the forty-two cities and towns. Everyone wanted this work 
done then, for it is the same as calling up a display company 
and having them come out and trim your windows, except 
in this case no bill follows. As time went on it was neces- 
sary to increase the order for display material. Several 
backgrounds were made to tie in with this work, and every 
dealer is allowed to use these backgrounds three weeks. The 
backgrounds are very artistic, and. like the rest of our work, 
make no mention of the Edison 
Co. In other words, after the win- 
dow is dressed ina store, you, as an 
outsider, would: have no reason to 
believe that the display was in- 
stalled by anyone but the contractor 
himself. 

In September, the work was 
coming in so rapidly that it was 
necessary to assign a car and an 
assistant to my division, and at 
present we are busy trimming the 
windows of over one hundred elec- 
tric stores, which have from one to 
seven windows, each month. 

With central stations, banks, and 
express companies finding use for 
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displaymen, a good, hard-working, 
earnest window dresser should not 
worry much about where the gro- 
ceries are coming from, even 
though the display schools are turn- 
ing out hundreds of well-trained 
men each year. 


BEFORE AND AFTER—Win- 
dows of one of the Edison Com- 
pany’s patrons before the window 
dressing service was inaugurated 
and after the trimmers had com- 
pleted their work. The illustrations 
depict the great opportunities for 
business promotion often sacrificed 
by small business organizations. 
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THE ADLER-JONES CO. 
649 S. Wells Street 


Artificial Flowers—Decorations - 


BOTANICAL DECORATING CO. 
319-27 W. Van Buren Avenue 


Artistic Decorations & Artificial Flowers 


CHICAGO CARD BOARD CO. 
666 Washington Blvd. 


Art Poster Card and Mat Board 


CURTIS LIGHTING, INC. 
1119 W. Jackson Blvd. 


Complete Equipment for Lighting Effects 


CURTIS-LEGER FIXTURE CO. 
239 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Wax Figures and Display Fixtures 


THE D. J. HEAGANY MFG. CO. 
1123 W. Washington Blvd. 


Metal Display Fixtures and Card Holders 


Endorsed by most critical and discerning displaymen and merchants 
everywhere—and recommended to progressive purchasers 
Buyers Service Bureau of The DISPLAY WORLD. 


Write for Catalogues! 
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Chicago affords the most complete Display Equipment .and Decoration Market in the 
World—Time and money may be saved, and the best that decorative genius creates cas 
be obtained in Chicago at prices that can not be duplicated—quality considered. 
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eCcorations 


INTERNATIONAL REGISTER CO. 
13 South Throop Street 
“CUTAWL” Decorative Cutter 


THE KOESTER SCHOOL 
314 S. Franklin Street 


Display and Card Writing Instruction 


PAASCHE AIR BRUSH CO. 
1902 Diversey Parkway 


Air Brushes and Accessories 


REFLECTOR & ILLUMINATING CO. 
1417 West Jackson Blvd. 


Lighting Equipment for Show Windows 





SCHACK ARTIFICIAL FLOWER CO. 
134-140 North Robey Street 


Window and Interior Decorations 


SILVESTRI ART MFG. CO., INC. 
1035 Orleans Street 


Bakard Compo Display Creations 


by the 


Copyright, 19%, by The Display Publishing Co. 
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Extracting Profits from “Baby Week” 


Approach of Annual Merchandising Event Calls for Concentration 
on Plans That Insure Volume Selling 


HERE is as staple and continuous a demand for 
infants’ wear as for any other type of apparel, 
and many organizations in the department and 
dry goods store fields recognize this fact in 
displays which appear at regular intervals. Vir- 
tually all of them have adopted the policy of 

exploiting infant garb during May when “Baby Week” is 
celebrated. 

This merchandising event calls for accenting of the love- 
liness and daintiness of tiny folks’ wearables, nursery acces- 
sories, furniture, toys, draperies, wall paper, and all of the 
varied products which craftsmanship and art are evolving 
for brightening childhood’s moments. 

Every Wednesday is ‘Baby Day” at the McEwen-Halli- 
burton Department Store, Oklahoma City, and each week one 
window is devoted to display of infants’ garments and furni- 
ture. This is a “stocky” window liberally filled with infants’ 
goods, but it is this kind of display that has educated Okla- 
homa City folk to think of the store when in want of “things 
for the baby.” The continual stress upon these wares has 





made such an impression on the public of the Oklahoma 
capital that the volume of the McEwen-Halliburton infants’ 
department has been doubled. In the accompanying plate 
of illustrations are pictures of two displays which show the 
style of arrangement followed by Display Manager Ed H. 
Lisle. With true understanding of the wisdom of presenting 
his goods attractively and yet bringing as many of the niceties 
of the department’s stocks as possible to the attention of 
passers, he creates showings that are artistic in form, though 
heavily packed with goods. 

Another illustration shows the type of infants wear dis- 
plays used at the Globe Department Store, Waukegan, III, 
where Charles S. Longenbaugh is display manager. Longen- 
baugh is a practical displayman, but he is also an art student 
and he knows the value of human interest. In the window 
shown here he has succeeded in investing a “stocky” trim 
with an atmosphere of pronounced appeal to parents. Out 
of his display he has evolved a nursery scene revealing a 
nurse moving about among the cribs and furniture. The 
figure is an ordinary wax, but the composition of the window 
suggests movement. 

Effective promotion of the week's 
opportunities have greatened sales 
volume for many concerns in past 
years. When the W. M: Whit- 
ney Co., Albany, N. Y., celebrated 
the week in 1927, they changed 
their displays frequently during the 
week converting them into bulletins 
of daily events. Each day a sign 
was placed in the window announc- 
ing the event for the day, and on 
three occasions a nurse from the 
state department of health gave 
lectures concerning the baby and 
its mother. The displays were 
planned by P. N. Welsh, sales pro- 
motion manager, and George C. 
Osan, display manager, and in their 
development were given form that 
insured attention. With the sup- 
port of the special events planned 
by the sales promotion department, 
they became magnets that proved 
strong in patron-drawing power. 

At the W. W. Mertz store, Tor- 
rington, Conn., Display Manager 
A. W. Coates arranged a motion 
display showing a mechanical in- 
fant in its crib waving its. hands, 
moving its head and kicking its 
feet. All of the advertising stress- 
ing events of the week called at- 
tention to this display, and the tie- 
up between the two media proved 
very etfective. To bring patrons 
into the store, the management 

(Continued on page 43) 





BABY WEEK WINDOWS—Good 
plans for “Baby Week” are sug- 
gested by C. S. Longenbaugh’s 
Globe Department Store showing; 
the second and lower windows are 
specimens of the displays installed 
weekly at McEwen-Halliburton’s, 
Oklahoma City, by E. H. Lisle. So 
effective have they been that sales 
of infants’ wear have doubled. 
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The International Cutawl Display Men’s Competition for 1928 


For the last two years users of the Cutawl have been invited to submit, in competition, photographs of Window Displays 
produced with the aid of the Cutawl. For 1928 we again offer $200.00 in Prizes for the best designs. All photographs 
submitted should be 8 x 10 inches. Two unmounted prints of each photograph are required—one for the Judges without 
any marks of identification; one for our own information giving description, name and address of designer, etc. All pho- 
tographs must be submitted so as to reach us not later than June 5, 1928. Prises of $60 First, $50 Second, $40 Third, 
$30 Fourth, $20 Fifth, will be awarded by the Judges during the International Display Men’s Convention, at Toronto, in 
June. We will pay each contestant $1.00 for his set of prints, whether he wins a prize or not. 
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Featuring “Fathers’ Day” Merchandise 
with a setting made with the Cutawl-— 


When Mr. Bruce Phenix, Display Manager for Perkins Brothers Co., Paris, Texas, puts in a “Fathers’ Day” window—he gives it quality 
and character. In describing the background pictured above, Mr. Phenix wrote: “The triple doors, the grills above, the standards, also 
the lettering in them, the ‘Give Dad a Tie,’ in circles with spokes on them for ties in the upper center—and the border in background— 
every bit of scroll and lettering except show card, was made with the Cutawl. 


Any displayman who studies the various units included in this background cannot help but appreciate the vast amount of tedious hand 
work that the Cutawl saved in their production. Its use makes the actual production (cutting out) a mechanical detail that may be easily 
and quickly done by a boy or girl. It has been said that the Cutawl is one of the most important time, labor and cost saving units of 
equipment that the display department of any store can possibly buy. 


Let Us Send You the Cutawl on Trial for 15 Days 


Get and use the Cutawl NOW. Give it a thorough trial for 15 Days, at our risk. Instead of spending long, tedious hours cutting back- 
ground designs, scrolls, letters, figures, stencils and such things by hand or jig-saw—do it with this high speed, electrically operated 
machine. We shall be glad to ship the Cutawl on a 15 Day FREE TRIAL to any man or firm who will furnish suitable credit references. 
Write for full particulars today. : 


THE INTERNATIONAL REGISTER COMPANY 


13 South Throop Street, Chicago 
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How I Execute Scenic Backgrounds 


They Are the Most. Vital Means of Insuring Natural Interest 
for the Window—The Materials Used 


By CLARENCE HADLEY 
Display Manager, Efird Department Store, Wilmington, N. C. 


ACKGROUNDS, in my estimation, are the 
most vital means of putting that “natural 
interest” touch to any window display 
where they can be readily used in con- 

— junction with the merchandise, as, for in- 
stance, in a Spanish shawl window, a Spanish love 
scene, a fiesta in progress, or anything that is symbolical 
of Spain besides a bull fight. Just as in the August fur 
sale, when artistic backgrounds are used, polar bears 
on huge icebergs, with the northern lights shining about 
them, add color to the scenes which such windows pre- 
sent to sultry August and tend to create unusual com- 
ment among the window-shopping public. Anything 
out of the ordinary—novelty is the thing! This hurry- 
ing, scurrying human mass of today is not so easily 
enticed to stop and waste a minute’s time in compassed 








interest unless there is really something entertaining or 
attractive enough to merit attention. 

In my opinion, simplicity, arrangement, human ap- 
peal and color, along with novelty, stop the passer where 
the out-of-date, ill-arranged, “junky” window would 
not win a fleeting glance, in my way of thinking. Like 
hundreds of others, I believe that the windows are the 
heart of the store. If the front is slouchy, the impres- 
sion on the public is “no impression at all.” Color, 
originality, simplicity and a clear-cut selling appeal are 
the fundamentals of better business-getting displays. 

Most stores push their newspaper advertising the 
limit, and never falter in buying full space, though 
their windows are lacking in proper fixtures and are 
are neglected as an orphan waif. The most vital part 
of the store in need—can you imagine such a thing? 
It’s poor economy. Slouchy 
windows can be compared with 
a dirty, unshaved man. A 
“brass” front is essential for 
either man or store, for we are 
all judged by our appearance. 

Some displaymen are not as 
fortunate as others. Some firms 
believe in new and _ beautiful 
fixtures, which make it easier 
for the displayman to produce 
attractive windows for any de- 
partment in the store, while in 
the smaller stores men probably 
as able are handicapped by want 
of these necessities, and, there- 
fore, strive for all they are worth 
to do lots with a few fixtures 
and makeshifts, such as soap 
boxes and barrels, to build up 
their displays. We are not all 
blessed alike, and that can’t be 
helped. But the time is com- 
ing, and is almost here, when, 
more than ever before, window 
display will be the “whole 
cheese.” In fact, it is now, and 
the quicker some stores wake 
up to their window’s impor- 
tance, the better for them. 


NS 





ADDING LUSTRE TO GOODS— 
How Hadley adds to the attractive- 
ness of his firm’s showings is dem- 
onstrated by these backgrounds. 
The forest scene broadens the 10- 
mantic appeal of Mallinson Indian 
prints while the charm of the party 
dresses on view below is heightened 
by the southland atmosphere of 
the screen. 
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Backgrounds are most essential for spring openings, 
fall openings, Christmas displays, swimming apparel, 
sportwear, vacation days, back-to-school displays and 
hundreds of other topics. For such backgrounds I 
usually get ordinary bleaching, have it sewed together, 
and tack it up to my frame on the wall. I pencil or 
chalk in my details, using ordinary show card colors 
and making desired tints by mixing them accordingly. 
I use a few stiff-bristled fitches, usually putting in the 
sky and waters first when on a scenic landscape, then 
beating out the details over the other. There is nothing 
expensive about making them, the entire outlay being 
the price of the bleaching, the cost of the colors and the 
time to make them. I usually turn out one in a day’s 
time in a hurry, while doing other things, too. Of 
course, they are nothing like what they would be if more 
time was put on them, but the average combination man 
doesn’t have so much spare time that he can do every- 
thing with the utmost precision. But even when 
“knocked out” in haste a background is a strong window 
asset, and I really think it accounts for half the interest 
of the window. 





Display Space at a Premium Here 
(Continued from page 20) 

Action.—Another point that must not be overlooked 
in hardware display is action. I had occasion to install 
a display some time ago in connection with a “Safety 
First Drive” in Oklahoma City. The scene showed a 
wrecked car at the side of the crossing, with the train 
crashing by. Just back and above this stood a skeleton 
holding a sign of warning and turning to right and left, 
with pointed finger, surveying the scene of destruction. 
Tiny electric globes with thermostat control served as 
eyes. Needless to say, this display drew crowds, for 
there was action. 

There are many vital forces which, if harnessed to 
your displays, will bring admiration for your work and 
added sales volume to your store. 





Cutawl Announces Annual Contest 


International Register Co. to Again Award Prizes for 
Best Backgrounds 

OLLOWING the precedent established during the 

past two years, the International Register Co. will 

conduct a display contest this spring. Prizes will 

be awarded as in past years at the convention of 

the International Association of Display Men. The awards 

will be for the best background designs made with the aid 
of the Cutawl and submitted before June 5. 

At the Toronto gathering sixty dollars will be awarded to 
the winner of the first award, fifty dollars to the second, forty 
dollars to the third, thirty dollars to the fourth, and twenty 
dollars to the fifth. In addition, one dollar will be allowed 
to each contestant submitting photographs. 

All photographs are to be submitted in duplicate; one to 
be free of all marks of identification, serving as the basis of 
the judges’ decision; the other, bearing the designer’s name, 
address, position and description of the work entered, to be 
used in identifying the winning entries after the work of the 
Judges is completed. The judges will be picked by the Inter- 
National Association at the convention. 

“I wish to say a word for the DISPLAY WORLD. It is 
the best magazine of its kind I have ever read and I find it 
of great help to me in my work. I look forward every month 
to receiving it..—LLOYD R. CADY, Display Manager, 
Phelps-Dodge Mercantile Co., Dawson, N. M. 
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Effective Displays 


that 


Really Sell 


Riper) 





ORNELL Wood Board offers 
unlimited possibilites for back- 
grounds, set pieces, decorative 

units and cut-outs that attract atten- 
tion and really sell. 


Made from highest quality wood 
fibre, Cornell is available in rigid 
panels, 32 and 48 inches wide, and 
in lengths ranging from 6 to 16 feet. 
Both surfaces are prepared with a 
heavy coat of varnish sizing, provid- 
ing a splendid base for any type of 
decoration, and reducing paint ab- 
sorption to a minimum. 


An all-wood product, Cornell is espe- 
cially adaptable to work where saws, 
drills or Cutawls are used. It cuts 
readily, like clean new wood, and 
leaves a smooth, attractive edge. 


Try Cornell on your next display pro- 
duction. Your lumber dealer can sup- 
ply your needs, or write direct to us 
for free samples and further infor- 
mation. 


CORNELL Woop 
PRODUCTS COMPANY 


190 North State Street Chicago 
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Celebrating the Diamond Anniversary 


How a Clothing House Turned Its Seventy-Fifth Birthday Into 


a Sales Event Devoid of the Sales, Flavor 


s3y HURM J. BURNETT 


Display Manager, L. Strauss & Company, Indianapolis, Ind 





HE house of L. 
Strauss & Com- 
pany is one of the 
few in the United 
States celebrating 

its seventy-fifth anniversary 

this year, and the manner of 
observing the birthday was an 
item of interest to the adver- 
tising and display departments 
in the months preceding its 
coming. The event finally took 
the form of a “Diamond Year 

Celebration,” not a sale or a 

comparative price proposition, 

but an offering of “diamond 
value” goods marked with 

“diamonds,” signifying extra 

quality, finer tailoring, trim- 

mings, etc. 

Both departments worked 
in close cooperation for several 
weeks in order to convey the 
character of the celebration to 
the public and to insure that 
they would understand the dif- 
ference between it and the or- 
dinary sale. 

The windows all carried 
especially built dividers, de- 
signed and built in our own de- 
partment. On both sides they 
bore “diamonds” highly col- 
ored in nile green,. yellow, 
orange and black. The card 
holders were also of “diamond” 
design and were covered with 
tinsel glass or flitter. The 
background set pieces were 
made with tinsel glass “dia- 
monds” to correspond with the 
rest of the decoration. The 
valances were made of silver 
llama crepe draped in folds 
with colored lights reflecting 
upon it to produce the effect of 
“diamond” cloth. We _ chose 


THE DIAMOND IDEA—Every 
feature of window and _ interior 
decoration played up the diamond 
theme of the anniversary. Note the 
huge diamonds and placards in the 
island window, the d‘amord 4di- 
viders and ornaments in the fur- 
nishings trim and the panel in the 
hat window. 
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green, red, amber, blue and orange lights to give it 
ereater brilliance. 

* In both ends of our island window was a large 
“diamond,” a replica of a stone revolving slowly under 
the rays of colored spotlights. 

The store interior was decorated in a style corre- 
sponding to the windows with five large “diamonds” 
revolving and eight large pictures. The ceilings were 
draped with llama crepe and “diamond” display 
placards were everywhere. 

The merchandising executives made the most of 
their tie-up opportunities. Special values were 
marked with “diamonds” and advertised as “diamond 
values.” Thus, in our neckwear department we had a 
neckwear trim with a card reading, “ A Diamond 
From Our Neckwear Department.” On the main floor 
the same idea was followed throughout in shirts, 
shoes, hats, ladies’ coats, etc. Every department in 
the store had at least one “diamond value.” 

Messrs. Vogelsang and Ransdell, assistants in the 
display department, deserve an unlimited amount of 
credit for the effort and skill which they manifested 
in fashioning the “diamond” fixtures. 


Cabinet and Cube In Shoe Display 


(Continued from page 22) 

Edward Fraser, display manager for the Union Co., 
Columbus, Ohio, in his spring opening, disclosed one 
of the most appealing background units which has yet 
been brought out. This was large enough to occupy 
most of the background and consisted of a huge screen 
in three sections with angular lines. Much of its nov- 
elty came from the appliquing of triangular pieces of 
wallboard to the front of the screen, yielding the im- 
pression that it was of several plies. The right and left 
sections were set off by cut-out decorative devices with 
jagged, teeth-like edges. The central section contained 
a shadow box recessed into its depths and lit from 
above and within by powerful lights. In front of both 
of the ornate wing sections were cube fixtures, each of 
different height, and grouped together in a unit. All 
of these bore eccentric iron fixtures bedecked with dis- 
plays of shoes. 

In a recent shoe window, H. H. Tarrasch, display 
manager for Stix, Baer & Fuller, St. Louis, obtained 
unusual lighting effects through introduction of a line 
of concealed lights just below the ledge of a background 
wall placed before a temporary back that completely 
screened his permanent background. The faint glow 
of these lamps provided illumination of a rare order for 
the groups of footwear, which were displayed on cubical 
fixtures in the foreground. These varied in height and 
were arranged in step order. Where the form was 
unusual, pains were taken to insure grouping of fix- 
tures of like nature, resulting in a symmetrical and bal- 
anced presentation. 








SCHABITZER ORGANIZES FIXTURE COMPANY 

Carl W. Schabitzer, formerly general manager of the 
Buckeye Fixture Co., Cleveland, Ohio, has organized the 
Atlas Fixture Co., at 2250 Rockwell Avenue, in the same 
city. He will engage in the distribution of display fixtures 
and equipment of every kind and will represent only well- 
known manufacturers. Mr. Schabitzer is well known to the 
retail trade, especially in the Middle West. 
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Su,yose you had a special gown that you wanted to sell to one particu- 
lar person. Would you select the prettiest girl to wear that gown—or 
the homeliest one? 

You’d pick the prettiest girl Why? Because you realize that her 
beauty will rfleect to the garment; her grace and vivacity will show 
its perfect style; her coloring and charm will act as a fitting compli- 
ment—will enhance the garment, enrichen it and SELL IT... .. .... 
You accomplish all these sales advantages when you display a gown on 
a beautiful wax figure. You are presenting that garment at its best to 
each individual prospective buyer who looks at it. She visualizes that 
gown appearing on her exactly as it is seen on this strikingly beautiful 
wax model. The merchandise becomes highly desirable. 

So the wise merchant selects his wax mannequins carefully. He insists 
on those that are strikingly beautiful, vivacious—in other words, the 
incomparable wax creations of that master artist—Pierre Imans. 


Pierre Imans’ 
Wax Figures 


for 





Curtis-Leger. Fixture bor 


Ss. A. 
235 W. JACKSON BLVD. CHICAGO, U.S. A. 
NEW YORK SHOW ROOMS: 144 BROADWAY 
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Modernism’s Effect on Hosiery Trims 


It Has Given Them a New Freshness and an Atmosphere of 
Charm All But Lost by Hackneyed Presentations 





ROBABLY no item of ap- 
parel is shown as fre- 
quently in department 
store windows as_ silk 
hosiery, for with all the 
luxuries which have been converted 
into staples by the changing standards 
of fashion, none has appealed more 
fully to American womanhood, nor 
made greater demands upon her purse, 
than these silken tributes to feminine 
symmetry. 

It is interesting to note the variety 
of form assumed by hosiery display 
since modernism began its triumphant 
stride across the continent. It came 
like a gift from above to windowmen, 
long seeking with difficulty for new 
schemes adapted to hosiery. It per- 
mitted them to give these wares a new 
freshness, to provide them with color- 
ful backgrounds and settings, and to 
endow them with an atmosphere of 
charm that had been all but lost by 
continuous presentation in the style 
heretofore prevailing. 

Spring openings gave prominence 
to windows of this type and demon- 
strated the variety of arrangement at 
the command of the decorator who has 
conceived the scope of modernism. 
Mingling as it does elements of cubism 
and impressionism, it permits the win- 
dowman a range of expression that has 
not been his in any previous period. 
No longer is he compelled to fall back 
upon standard fixtures shown often 
before. A consultation with a cabinet 
maker, a little designing, and he has 
evolved new triangular stands, pyra- 
mids, cubes, or other wanted fixtures 
at moderate expense and in rapid order. 


For screens and for decoratives he 
may utilize illustrations that are free in 
line and freer in detail. Or he may 
substitute for such ornamentation 
the simple and yet compelling motif of 
alternating or contrasting rays of color 
in paint, paper or fabric. 

Some of the foremost exponents of 
these schemes are found in the mid- 
west. In his recent spring opening, 
Edward Fraser, display manager for 
EXALTING THE STOCKING—A tier. off steps gave power to hosiery at The Union, Columbus, Ohio, made 


The Union, Columbus, Ohio, during the spring opening. It was fashioned good use of a cubical display fixture, 
by E. Fraser. A. Roeder produced the middle display for Block’s, Indianapolis. built in step formation, on which he 
The huge triangular screen with ledges was used by A. A. Matzer at Lazarus’, 


Columbus, Ohio, recently. (Continued on page 51) 
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MARSENE 


| Dependable Color Flood Lighting Screens 
; Die Embossed or Plain 


! 
Extreme Fastness of Color. | 
| Perfect Diffusion of Light. | 
No “ghost,”’ striations or cut-offs | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 











from edge of reflector. 


- Unusual Flexibility and Long Life. | 
i No Buckling Because of Uneven 
| Thickness. i 


Do Not Dry Out and Crack. 


MARSENE TRANSPARENT PAPER CORP. | 


1926 W. TENTH AVENUE, GARY, IND. 
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The Secret of “Getting the Business” 


In Every Community There Are Outstanding Merchants Whose 
Volume Is the Envy of Competitors—Why? 


3y FRANK M. WELCH 
Manager Rochester Branch, Windo-Craft Display Service, Rochester, N. Y. 


HY is it that in any community center where 
there are a number of stores there is nearly 
always one merchant who “has the business?” 
Why is this one business an outstanding suc- 
cess ,and what are the reasons that apparently 

% make it necessary for the others to trail along 
in second, third or fourth place? Why does one store suc- 
ceed where another fails or limps along barely able to meet 
expenses? Why? There must be some reason. 

Is it a matter of location? Location is tremendously im- 
portant, but it alone is not the answer. Is it the size of the 
store room and the cases and fittings? These are important, 
too, but they do not furnish the answer. Is it a matter of 
atmosphere—personality—a desire to please? A likeable per- 
sonality—a friendly atmosphere—a desire to serve and to 
please—is a splendid asset, but this alone does still not supply 
the complete answer. What can be the reason? All of these 
things have something to do with it. But there is still some- 
thing else. What? 

Simply this: The merchant who has the leading business 
has it because he is actually a merchant. The others are 
probably merely storekeepers. The real merchant has sell- 
ing instinct. He may not be any “brighter” or do any more 
real thinking than the other fellow. Nevertheless, he is a 
merchant. He does, either as a result of thought and under- 
standing or by instinct—the things that draw people into his 
store and that cause them to buy when they are there. 

You can’t Stand outside and coax people in. A certain 
type of storekeeper did that years ago. You can’t attempt 
any pressure salesmanship on the people who come into your 
store. That will only drive trade away. Nothing of either 
sort is meant. Such methods are hopelessly crude and the 
very opposite of what is meant by merchandising. 

The mark of the merchant is discernible in his store in 
the little things—certain deft touches here and there—things 
that do not appear unusual to the eye of the uninitiated. But 
behind those things, if we just have the eyes to see, are ideas 
and facts—ideas and facts grounded on basic principle and 
loaded with potency to sell goods and make a profit. A crusty 
retailer was often heard to say, “Let ’em ask for what they 
want; I’ll hand it out to them.” The real merchant knows 
that it is up to him to make it easy for people to buy. 

Display is recognized today by all intelligent people as an 
absolute necessity for successful retailing. Nevertheless, 
there still are some retail dealers who seem to think that the 
display of goods is without benefit to them and that the manu- 
facturers of those goods are unreasonable and selfish in seek- 
ing display. 

This is a social world and it is impossible for us to gen- 
uinely benefit ourselves without benefiting others. No retail 
dealer can increase his business without selling more of 
somebody’s goods. The fact that the wholesaler and his sales- 
man, the manufacturer and his salesmen, derive benefit from 
this increased sale will certainly not deter any sensible, clear- 
headed, or healthy-minded dealer from selling more and 
making more. 

The old-time storekeeper used to say, “I can’t display 
everything.” But the modern merchant does it. He displays 
almost everything he handles. Consider the chain grocery— 
hardly a half dozen items that are not in plain view of the 
customer. Look at your modern drug store—merchandise out 
on display—real sales-producing window .displays—displays 
in show cases, in the wall cases, in show tables, on the 
counters and on tables right out in the store. Nine-tenths 
of the thousand and one items he carries are right out there 
where people can SEE and BUY. 


Some food and drug manufacturers waste hundreds of 
thousands of dollars yearly by sending window display ma- 
terial to the retail dealers. In ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred these displays are never used. In the past two years 
the manufacturer has found it. to his and the retail dealer's 
advantage to place his window display campaign in the hands 


of reliable window display service firms. He knows that this 


display material will then be properly installed in the win- 
dow and not thrown into the basement or the waste paper 
baler. Millions are spent yearly by the manufacturer in 
originating and design display material. When you boil down 
all the psychology of window display, it means putting some- 
thing in a window that will make people stop to look, then 
go in to buy. 


The news of the day is not always found in the columns 


of the daily papers. The advertisements in national maga- 
zines, and the advertising campaign of a national concern 
in the druggist’s windows, also make news and supply the 
public with something to think about. 

“Why should I help to sell the other fellow’s goods, or 
give up my windows to advertise his product?” some retailers 
ask. But the truth of the matter is, the man who makes a 
remark like this goes right on selling somebody else’s goods, 
because the turnover produces his livelihood. Look at this 
subject from this point of view. When you see old and well- 
established manufacturers spending thousands of dollars each 


year for window display material, you may rest assured that. 


it nays, or they would not continue. 


Too often many merchants overlook the fact *that their 
window is the means through which customers see their 
store, a show room in which specimen goods are to be seen. 
Color is a necessity to the success of any window, for it is 
this which attracts the passerby. National advertisers know 
the value of adding attractive crepe paper trims to their dis- 
plays. Until a comparatively few years ago, crepe paper was 
little known and plain white wrapping paper was used for the 
floors of windows, with no suggestion of color or decoration 
to relieve their bareness. Merchants didn’t want it in their 
store. They said it was too fussy. But today they are learn- 
ing its true value in the business; they are becoming aware 
of its true advertising worth, and it is being used extensively 
in every line of business. It puts pep and punch into the dis- 
play when properly used. 

“One picture is worth a thousand words.” So wrote a 
famous Chinese philosopher. And he was right. That’s why 
picture “reading” is so easy; that’s one big reason behind 
the success of window selling. The druggist’s window is the 
mouthpiece—the press agent—for his store. It tells what can 
be bought inside. If the story is well told, his sales increase; 
if not, he loses out. It’s the idea back of the window that is 
responsible for sales. A conglomeration of unrelated articles 
is neither window selling nor window trimming. A good dis- 
play such as the national advertisers offer is one that puts 
across one big, united, centralized idea. 


This year will see a great many so-called window display 
services that do not live up to their contract with the adver- 
tiser, and who are careless in their business methods, driven 
out of the business. Today the advertiser or his representa- 
tive makes a rigid investigation of a display service before 
he places his window installations in their hands. Why? 
Because a window display service must not only install the 
display in accordance with the advertiser’s specifications, but 
he must retain the good will of the dealer in order to secure 
his window for the next display. There are various ways tO 


(Continued on page 67) 
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The only asperea- 
gus that does not 
fade or drop its 
needles. 
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Grass Mats 


Fireproof, Natural Green 
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Beech Foliage 
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THE KERVAN COMPANY 
119 West 28th Street New York City 
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Distinction in Display Equit ment 
1340 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


PHONE WISCONSIN 4684 


Modern Art Expressed in 
DISPLAY FIXTURES 


The fixtures cast in PRACTICAL 
bronze and finished in ARTISTIC 
satin nickel. REASONABLE 
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“Patent Pending—The Design of These Fixtures Fully Protected” 








Dress Stand X2 Millinery Stand X-3 Lingerie Stand X-1 
$16.50 $13.50 $16.50 
36 in. High 30 in. High 36 in. High 
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Attractive Settings for Men’s Shirts 


Modernism Offers Men’s Wear Trimmers Means of Banishing 
Conventionalism in Clothing Displays 


ERHAPS the hour has struck for a revolt 
of men’s wear displaymen against the 
stereotyped windows that they are con- 
stantly putting in. Yet the same belief has 
been expressed before and has been proved 
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without foundation because of the apparent indifference 
of clothiers and haberdashers to the critics of their 


displays. 


It matters not whether the fault rests with the em- 
ployer or his trimmers. The fact is that all along Main 





Street men’s wear windows exhibit a 
similitude that would not be tolerated 
by women’s apparel houses. The style 
that is followed is the same, the decora- 
tives are the same, and the manner of 
trimming is so akin in the majority 
that they can be distinguished only by 
the firm name that appears over the 
door. 

The reason may rest in the limita- 
tions placed upon the trimmer. Seldom 
does he give his entire time to display, 
and usually he is a combination man, 
handling window and interior cards, as 
well as advertising, in addition to dis- 
play duties. He becomes accustomed 
to rushing from one job to another and 
trying to get the task before him fin- 
ished in time to complete another. 

Under such handicaps the attain- 
ment of the standards reached in the 
department stores is difficult. Only the 
alert, ambitions and far-sighted man, 
who realizes that development of his 
talents constitutes the only sure road to 
advancement, will take the time and 
effort to broaden his scope of display 
expression. 

With the advent of modernism 
comes an urge to attempt new plans of 
arrangement, which are both inspiring 
and disheartening. It calls for pioneer- 
ing in decoration—pioneering in crea- 
tion of set pieces and backgrounds. It 
offers new attractiveness and greater 
sales pull. It enforces abrupt depar- 
ture from old and familiar schemes of 
trimming. 

But men’s wear windows can be 
modernized without resort to futurism. 
And they can be given a futuristic 
effect without rash plunges into experi- 
ment with a little understood subject. 

At the top of the accompanying 
plate of illustrations is a display used 





OUT OF THE RUT—Schemes like these 
put competitors’ windows out of compe- 
tition. By use of a modern background 
curtain and a wax figure H. H. Tarrasch, 
St. Louis, secures unusual effects. V. ©. 
Linden’s fence background proved a powé!- 
ful seling attraction, and Hans Ihle’s tr- 
angles turned an ordinary trim into a mag- 
netic attraction. 
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by H. H. Tarrasch as a spring opening attraction for 
Stix, Baer & Fuller, St. Louis. It is a strong and 
arresting presentation of furnishings, and yet it is 
simple in composition. A modernistic background hang- 
ing supplies an artistic touch—and these hangings are 
no more costly than other window fabrics or drapes. 
The figure is ultra-naturalistic, and the unit arrange- 
ment of shirts on plateaus is commonplace. But the 





Display by S. B. Noxon, Higer & Son, Port Huron, Mich. 


screen and the figure pull the display out of the ranks 
of mediocrity. 


In the center window, Victor Linden, display man- 
ager for R. J. Hurd & Co., Spokane, has gone to far 
greater pains, evolving a beautiful setting for a spring 
opening display. The background consists of a weather- 
beaten wooden fence, with hinged gates, on which are 
painted springtime scenes. The floor is covered with 
grass matting, with varicolored pieces of flagstone to 
represent a walk. Back of the fence rise spikes of holly- 
hock, bright in blossoms of several colors. It is a pre- 
tentious setting that cost many hours of hard wark, but 
it proved so alluring and so productive from a sales 
standpoint that the setting was left on view for several 
months to promote other displays. 


That modernistic set pieces can produce similar re- 
sults at far less cost is borne out by the concluding 
picture, which shows a display produced by Hans F. 
Ihle, Mount Vernon, N. Y. The style of trim is not 
unusual, nor has material change been made in the type 
of color scheme ordinarily affected. But by use of a 
huge triangular background panel painted in bright 
colors and complemented by two towering parallel 
pieces, Mr. Ihle has achieved release from precedent. 
There isn’t a displayman in the land who cannot follow 
his example, and bring profits to his firm by doing it. 


Display clubs are doing good work in instructing 
their members in men’s wear fundamentals. The 
Youngstown club has staged several demonstrations of 
correct modes for preparing shirts for display, and the 
new Battle Creek club has already taken up the propo- 
sition. R.A. Minear, display manager for the Butcher- 
Roberts Co., was the first demonstrator to appear before 
the body in this réle. .On March 2 he explained the 
importance of picking shirts in the same patterns and 
ties to match. In making the demonstration he used 
three units, employing collar-attached shirts. While 
putting them on forms and boards, he explained the 
importance of this step and showed his methods. In 
this work he was assisted by Howard Wait. 
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FOR MERCHANTS — DLISPLAYMEN ~ ADVERTISERS 


Service 


Bureau 


The DISPLAY WORLD Service Bureau will be 
glad to supply the latest authentic information about 
anything in the display line in which you are inter- 


ested. 


If you do not find your needs listed on this 
blank, write a separate letter. 


If we do not have 


the information you want on file. we'll find out for 


you. 


facilities without cost or obligation. 


Avail yourself of our incomparable service 


This service in- 


cludes an analysis of any display problem. 


0 Air Brushes 

CL) Animated Signs 

CJ) Art Prints and 
Reproductions 

C) Artificial Flowers 

O) Artificial Snow 

C) Art. Screens 

CL) Art Studies 

() Backgrounds 

C) Background Coverings 

1) Books on Cardwriting 

CL) Books on Display 

1) Books on Draping 

1) Booths and Floats 

(J Brushes and Pens 

(] Cabinets—Revolving 

(1) Card & Mat Board 

(] Cardwriters’ Materials 

(1) Cash Carriers 

() Chairs and Seats 

CL) Color Lighting 

() Counters and Shelving 

O Crepe Papers 

(J Decorative Papers 

(1) Decalcomania 

(0 Display Furniture 

() Display Forms 

[] Display Racks 

(J Dividers—Show 
Window 

(J Drawings and 
Paintings 

O] Drawing Boards 

() Exhibit Displays 

C) Fabrics and Trimmings 

LJ Fixtures 

() Flags and Banners 

C1) Hammers—Window 

L) Lamp Coloring 

0) Lighting—Equipment 

(J Lithographed Displays 

(J Natural Foliage 

CL) Pageants and Exhibits 


(0 Plaques (Window) 

() Papier Mache 
Specialties 

C) Plastic and Composi- 
tion Pieces 

1) Plushes and Velours 

,LJ Price Cards—Tickets 

CL] Price Ticket Holders 

_] Reflector. 

(1 Revolving Display 
Tables 

O Screens (Background) 

CL] Socks—Window 

0) Show Cards 

_] Show Card Schools 

() Show Card Service 

(] Show Card Supplies 

(1) Show Cases 

(] Show Case Lighting 

_) Signs—Card Holders 

(0 Signs—Brass and 
Bronze 

1] Signs—Electric 

L) Signs—Wood Letter 

©) Stencil Outfits 

1) Stock Posters 

C] Store Designing 

C1) Store Fronts 

L) Time Switches 

1) Valances 

(] Wall Board 

1] Wax Forms—Figures 

C) Wickerware 
Specialties 

[1] Window Displays 

(1) Window Display 
Service 

(1) Window Drapes 

C) Window Lighting 

C] Window Shades 

(] Window Trimming 
Schools 

()] Wood Carvings 


[J Do You Wish a Copy of Their Catalog? 
CL] Do You Plan to Remodel Your Store Soon? 
[] Do You Plan to Build a Store Soon? 


Name of Firm-_-_- 





Name of Display Manager 





City 








State 


MAIL TO 


The DISPLAY WORLD 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Millinery Calls for Window Craft 


Competition Is Keen and.the Department Store Shop Must Be 
Lively to Cope With Petty Stores—How They Meet the Issue 


HE big flapping fedora that I had bought 
last fall has become much the worse for 
wear. The color was dingy, the band was 
soiled, and—it wouldn’t do any longer. So 
1 hied me to a hat shop for a glimpse of 

their mid-winter chzpeaus. And then, following the old 
Chinese maxim of shopping in three stores before 
making a selection, I ambled on to examine the win- 
dows of two more. From my point of vantage I could 
get a good view of what was transpiring within. Al- 
though it was a pleasant Saturday afternoon, nominally 


the best trading day of the week, there wasn’t a single . 


customer in any of the-e places. A few minutes 


2) Saae 
—— 











later I chanced to stroll down an arcade that boasts 
a battery of those tiny millinery shops that seem to 
catch femininity’s favor. Every one of them was 
packed with eager patrons. 

All had arranged to bring their stocks into full view 
of the passer. Every hat on the shelves could be seen 
from the front. And what an effect this thorough dis- 
play policy had upon the fur-coated and silk-ankled 
creatures strolling by! From window to window they 
drifted, feasting their eyes on these tiny creations of 
felt and ribbon. And, éver and anon, one of them 
would enter the shop. 

The department store millinery shops must vie with 
these specialty shops and meet 
their display with even more 
appealing expositions of their 
offerings. They are doing it, 
too. But how do they do it? 
Here’s a trio of examples. 

Up at the William H. Block 
Company, Indianapolis, they 
have a “made-to-order” service 
whereby milady can insure hats 
of perfect fit and appropriate 
style. She can come down in 
the morning, pick out a felt, and 
have it made up in accordance 
with her ideas by five o’clock in 
the afternoon. The plan is not, 
of course, a Block development 
—scores of stores are doing the 
same thing. But Display Man. 
ager Roeder saw in the service a 
means of booming business for 
the millinery department and 
made up a display that empha- 
sized it. 

Of the display, he says: “It 
was carried out in modern style 
and trimmed accordingly. The 
felt background was of the same 
color as the hats shown, save 
for a few lines in shades of blue 
to bring out the pastel shades of 
felt. On one side was the raw 
material, in the center was a hat 
being ‘worked,’ and on the right 
were finished hats. The center 
unit had a modern scarf, bag 
and gloves as accessories.” 





EXPLOITING MILLINERY—At 
the top is A. Roeder’s demonstra- 
tion of hat service for Block’s, In- 
dianapolis. The center shows 4 
wall board set piece made for 
Merthe’s, Elyria, Ohio, by F. M. 
Verbeck. The base illustrates EF. 
Fraser’s mode of modernizing his 
background for spring opening 
millinery. 
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The C. H. Merthe ‘Company operates in Elyria, 
Ohio, an industrial town of modest population. This 
puts a severe limitation on the efforts of their display 
manager, F. M. Verbeck, but it does not keep him from 
turning out excellent windows. He knows art values 
and he is able to turn out backgrounds and screens that 








Shades of “Wood Violet” as Shown by J. W. Forbes, 
Port Huron, Mich. 


rank with the properties of larger stores. For his spring 
opening he devised a millinery window that merits at- 
tention. It was ornamented with a hand-painted screen 
in futuristic design executed in bright colors. For the 
structure of this set piece he chose wall board and 
stretched across it radiant diagonals in a blaze of color. 
For a center piece he prepared a glass with a futuristic 
design featuring hats painted green, orchid and gold. 

One of Edward Fraser’s opening windows for the 
Union Company, Columbus, Ohio, stressed gold hats 
against a background of black fabric. A huge spray of 
metallic foliage in the center of this hanging gave a 
lustre to bonnets perched on cubical fixtures covered in 
black patent leather. 





Are Displays Overlooking Women 
(Continued from page 17) 


Why is this? For two reasons: They are answering a 
need that exists and a natural interest, and they render a 
useful service. 

Now, there is your basic, fundamental thing. A woman’s 
magazine, to be sure, has fiction in it, but it is useful, be- 
cause women have two cravings: One is she wants to escape 
from all the things she faces every day—the desire to escape 
from one’s circumstances—and the other side is to get the 
things which will improve one’self in one’s home. And that 
is the sum total of any human being’s need. 

And in that sense a woman’s magazine caters to it and 
the largest volume of advertising has gone into those chan- 
nels because it has been profitable. And it seems to me that 
there is a leaf that window display can lift from magazine 
advertising. In other words, that thing of being useful and 
of catering to a natural interest. 





PRIZES AWARDED IN B.A. D. M. COMPETITION 

The annual British Association of Display Men’s contest 
has been concluded and prizes awarded by a committee of 
judges consisting of E. N. Goldsman, H. E. Coombes, E. 
MacFarlane, E. Fleming and F. S. Trott, a list of the fore- 
most window experts of the United Kingdom. Masterly win- 
dows produced by provincial as well as London stores, were 
numerous. C. C. Tullberg, of the Gramaphone Co., Ltd., 
produced the outstanding feature of the competition. Six 
members of the Selfridge store staff won prizes, and C. G. 
Crawford, of Christchurch, New Zealand, carried off first 
Prizes in two classes. 
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Did You Get Yours? 


F-.R-E-E 


JUST ASK FOR TRIAL 
PACKAGE OF MAGI- 
CLAY — THE WONDER 
stipple clay for fixtures and 
backgrounds—and we will 
mail you a can free of all 


costs. 


The Good-Art Polycraft 
Studios, Inc. 


3152 READING ROAD 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 

















Display of 
FOOD PRODUCTS 


Made Possible Without Loss, 

More Attractive and More Effec- 

tive by Our Complete Line of 
Reproductions 


We have revolutionized the window and 
counter display of food shops, restau- 
rants, groceries, soda fountains, by elim- 
inating the waste and loss that made the 
display of perishable products impos- 
sible heretofore. 


We are exclusive manufacturers of per- 
fectly natural and life-like reproductions 
of all kinds of food products that are 
superior to the use of actual merchandise. 
Manufacturers also of plastic displays of 
every description. Write us for descrip- 
tive literature: 


Reproductions Corporation 
46 Cornhill Boston, Mass. 
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—1928 Spring §ng 











Left—(1) From I. Magnin & Co., San Fran- 
cisco, by Henry Goering; (2) from Block’s, 
Indianapolis, by A. Roeder; (3) from J. R. 
Millner Co., Lynchburg, Va., by Harold Haw- 
kins; (4) from McEwen-Halliburton’s, Okla- 
homa City, by E. H. Lisle; (5) from Elder 
& Johnston’s, Dayton, Ohio, by Everett Quin- 
trell; (6) from The Union, Columbus, Ohio, 
by E. Fraser. 





Right—(1) From F. & R. Lazarus, Columbus, 

Ohio, by A. A. Matzer; (2) also by A. A. 

Matzer; (3) from The Union, Columbus, Ohio, 
by Ed Fraser 
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Right—From I. Magnin & Co., San Francisco, 
by Henry Goering; (2) from Elder & John- 
ston’s, Dayton, Ohio, by Everett Quintrell; 
(3) from Block’s, Indianapdlis, by A. Roeder; 
(4) from The Union, Columbus, Ohio, by 
Ed Fraser; (5) from F. & R. Lazarus, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, by A. A. Matzer; (6) also by 
Maitzer. 





Left—(1) From F. & R. Lazarus, Columbus, 
Ohio, by A. A. Matzer; (2) from Block’s, In- 
dianapolis, by A. Roeder; this shows a ma- 
hogany figure; (3) from F. & R. Lazarus, 
Columbus, Ohio, by A. A. Matzer. 
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Dramatic Trims Win Clock Contest 


Majority of Prizes Fall to Displaymen of Long Expertience—Their 
Entries Link Goods With Human Activities 


WARDING of prizes in the display contest spon- 
sored by the Clock Manufacturers’ Associat.on, 
brings the first prize in their initial gesture to 
Everett Quintrell, display manager of the Elder 
& Johnston, Co., Dayton, Ohio. A long list of 
minor awards is presented to displaymen in jew- 

elry stores, department stores, gift shops and hardware con- 





cerns throughout the United States and her possessions. 
Among the successful contestants was James Chang, the 
capable young Hawaiian, who is in charge of displays for 
Benson, Smith & ‘Co., Ltd., Honolulu, Hawaii. 

If it was assumed that the jewelers would have an edge in 
this contest, the results proved the assumption wi.hout foun- 
dation. As in most display contests which were held in 1927, 
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eminent figures in the department store and 
hardware fields carried off the principal 
prizes. Display ability and experience won 
a just recognition through windows of 
marked human. interest, which brought in- 
stant return in increased sales. The moral 
for clock dealers, apparently, is departure 
from time-honored conservatism in display 
methods and adoption of means which tend 
to attract the masses through interpretation 
of human activities and their relation to the 
window produced. 

The second award of $25.00 went to B. A. 
Gehring, a Sterling; Ill., jeweler, and five 
third prizes were awarded to: Emil Poggi, 
display manager, Gensler-Lee Jewelry Co., 
Oakland, Cal.; James Chang, Benson Smith 
& Co., Ltd., Honolulu, Hawaii; Geo. F. 
Hauber, Emigh-Winchell Hardwiare Co., 
Sacramento, Calif.; S. H. Silk, N. Snellen- 
burg & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; Henry W. 
Stohlton, S. Friedlander & Son, Seattle, 
Wash. 

It is significant that in this list at least 
four men have records of unusual display 
accomplishment. Chang is a young Ha- 
waiian who recently graduated ‘from the 
Koester School at Chicago, distinguishing 
himself since that time by capturing a 
number of display prizes. George F. Hau- 
ber is one of the foremost exponents of 
hardware display on the Pacific coast. S. H. 
Silk, as display manager of N. Snellenburg 
& Co., Philadelphia, is window executive for 
one of the Quaker City’s foremost stores, 
Henry W. Stohlton, an officer of the Seattle 
Display Club, and display manager for S. 
Friedlander & Son, has a long record of 
achievement with jewelry and gift wares. 

The Elder & Johnston Co. invested their 
showing of clocks with .unusual interest by 
comparing modern manufactures with the 
clocks of an earlier period. Two figures in 
colonial garb gazing at a mantel piece on 
which stood a candle, an old-fashioned 
clock, a replica of a spinning wheel, and an 
hourglass, stopped the crowds and held 
them in undisguised interest. 

Mr. GeRring demonstrated the possi- 


‘bilities at the command of the small-town 


jeweler who is interested in gaining the 
utmost from his windows. His was a show- 
ing of alarm clocks with their cartons as 





CONTEST PRIZE WINNERS—B. A. 
Gehring’s second prize entry tops the ac- 
companying plate showing how well he 
emphasized his ware’s reliability. The 
second trim is by S. H. Silk, Snellenburg’s, 
Philadelphia. The lower center is Everett 
Quintrell’s capital prize winner for Eldet 
& Johnston’s. The base is George Hauber’s 
prize trim for the Emigh-Winchell Hard- 
ware Co. 
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bases and in keeping with current art vogues converted into 
balanced arrangements of cubes and pyramids on which the 
clocks reposed. At the back was a triangular screen of 
fabric which bore the words “On Time” a significant and 
telling tieup with the theme. 

Mr. Hauber dramatized the value of the time-pieces 
through all the ages of man by a window showing father, son 
and grandfather grouped around a hall clock. At their feet 
upon the floor were showings of watches and alarm clocks at 
popular prices, while upon the black background drapes were 
colorful dealer helps. 

Mr. Silk saw in the mantel clocks which he displayed the 
artistic features which endear them to the mass of purchasers, 
and accordingly made of his window a simple composition, in 
which the natural beauty of the clocks was brought out 
through relation to the colorful picture which served as the 
attraction device. 

Henry W. Stohlton made a combination of old and new 
Seth-Thomas clocks, showing them in a small window beneath 
a night scene of Seattle, with searchlights playing through 
the night sky. Their beams, crossing each other at acute 
angles, produced a spectacle that was arresting, and gave the 
window an attraction device of unusual power. 

Mr. Chang’s display was invested with rare charm through 
introduction of a fabric background screen into which he had 
worked weird blossoms of an oriental type, their bright hues 
standing out strongly against their dark foundation. This 
appeared before dark fabric hangings bordered on each s:de 
by stretches of exotic designs. 

Dealers entering windows which merited honorable mention 
were: Humphries & Weber, 20 E. Campbell Avenue, Roanoke, 
Va.; James E. Twohey Co., 836 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y.; 
John N. Orem Jewelry and Gift Shop, Guymon, Okla. (jew- 
elry) ; Jamaica Clock Shop, Jamaica, L. I.; Hewitt-Smith Co., 
Brockton, Mass.; Geo. Smith & Son, Seymour, Conn.; C. J. 
Miller, California, Mo. (jewelry) ; Meiners, Jeweler, Hacken- 
sack, N. J.; Clairmont & Nichols Co., 16 W. Forty-fifth Street, 
New York City; M. J. Kittredge, Inc., Jewelers, 1354 Main 
Street, Springfield, Mass. 

In the contest on interior displays or unique store arrange- 
ment, prizes were awarded to: Jamaica Clock Shop, Jamaica, 
L. L., first award, $50.00; Clairmont & Nichols Co., New York 
City, second award, $25.00; Kell Drug Co., Portland Ore., and 
Humphries & Weber, Roanoke, Va., third award $5.00 each. 





Extracting Profits from Baby Week 


(Continued from page 26) 


offered to photograph their babies at special rates. A high-grade 
photograph, retailing at ten dollars per dozen, was made up 
for the occasion at 39 cents. Visitors to the infants’ depart- 
ment were given coupons, entitling them to this privilege, 
and the pictures were taken in a booth adjoining the depart- 
ment. A sales increase of 20 per cent over the same event 
in 1926 was noted. 

Harvey C. Pettis, display manager for the J. W. Robinson 
Co., Los Angeles, signalized the occasion by installation of 
a group of windows, depicting a child as a king presiding 
over his small subjects, a mother at the side of a crib, and 
three purely merchandise settings. 





GERMANS WATCH UNITED STATES MODERN ART 

German window decorators are exhibiting keen interest 
in the development of modernism in American display. The 
current number of Schaufenster Kunst und Technik, leading 
German window display magazine, carries nine illustrations 
of recent Amercan windows which emphasize modern art in 
backgrounds or fixtures. Among these are displays from the 
R. H. Macy Co. and Lord & Taylor, New York, and Stix, 
Baer & Fuller, St. Louis. 





AUSTRIANS LAUNCH DISPLAY PUBLICATION 

Following the withdrawal of Austrian windowmen from 
the National Advertising Asociation, and their organization 
as the Austrian Association of Show Window Decorators, 
they have inaugurated a new organ known as “Dekorations 
und Verkauf Praxis.” 
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7348 ST. AUBIN AVENUE 


“Tt Pays to 
Hi-Lite 
Displays” 


The Marvesvus 
New Hi-Liter that 
Just Makes Them 
All Stop 


_ 


. No glare or false 
reflections. 
- Even illumina- 
tion. 
. Controlled area 
of illumination 3% 
regardless of 
distance. 
Unlimited color 
combinations. 
Highest effi- 
ciency. 
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Makes them all STOP! 


Makes windows and displays so attractive that no one can get by. 
The Hi-Liter is the only device which successfully produces intense 
controlled light entirely eliminating scattered effects. 

Tremendous intensity—adjustab!e to small or large field—Color— 
years in advance of ordinary spotlights. 

Put your windows and displays 
in a class by themselves— 
attract more people—sell more 
merchandise. 


WRITE FOR FREE 
ILLUSTRATED FOLDER 





BRENKERT LIGHT PROJECTION COMPANY 


ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
World’s largest makers of effect lighting devices 


DETROIT, MICH. 











. omnesen 
| Changes in Window Display Are Quickly 
| and Easily Made with the New 


| 


Efficiency Display Lines 


| EXTENDABLE TABLES PEDESTALS 
| DISPLAY STAIRS EASELS 
PLATEAUS, SCREENS ORNAMENTS 


Square, French and Turned Designs—All Finishes 
Get the New Catalog 


The Efficiency Furniture & Mfg. Co. 
BEDFORD, OHIO 

















OUR NEW CATALOGS 








- Show Complete Lines of ‘. 


[] Wood Window Fixtures 
[] Wrought Iron Fixtures 
[] Metal Window Fixtures 
[] Show Cases 

[] Store Equipment 


Mark which you are interested in and mail this ad to us. Give full 
name and address and we will mail whatever you want. Our 
prices and goods will prove a continual source of, profit. ‘Al 





Cincinnati Show Case & Display Fixture Co. 
232 Main Street Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Fabric Drapes Exhibit New Character 


Spring Crop of Piece Goods Windows Brings Out Array of Novel 
Presentations—S panning Serves as Attraction Device 


RAPES continue to grow in favor, receiving 
metropolitan indorsement in fresh glorifi- 
cation of draping stands and spanning that 
made lustrous spectacles of New York and 
Chicago windows in February. Nor were 

they unchallenged in their compositions. From all sides, 
both state capitals and industrial centers and the smaller 
cities of the continent came proof of the interest in this 
oldest form of display. 





When Joseph Apolinsky fashioned a window of silk 
yard goods at this time for the Birmingham store of 
Loveman, Joseph & Loeb, the vivid imagination which 
has so frequently brought newness and variety to his 
work was again in evidence. From his goods he shaped 
a huge sunburst in which he blended the colors of the 
spectrum, ranging from red at the top to blue in the 
center and declining from this point to ultimate conclv- 
sion in yellow. Posed to the right before this unusual 
background was a pretty wax 
figure draped in shades of pink 
with a white bodice. I[llumina- 
tion from the rear converted 
her into a replica of a huge 
boudoir lamp. In the foreground 
were a number of stands decked 
in shades of the same colors 
seen in the sunburst. 

Modernism was _ accorded 
sanction in an elaborate display 
created by Ed. H. Lisle, dis- 
play manager for the McEwen- 
Halliburton Co.,Oklahoma City, 
Okla. In this arrangement, his 
yard goods were criss-crossed 
over the background in intricate 
designs that gave singular prom- 
inence to their patterns, while 
providing the display with a 
novelty that proved arresting to 
passers. 

Among the features was a 
wrought-iron draping stand and 
a modernistic “what-not.” Mr. 
Lisle’s appreciation of the value 
of related items enabled him to 
complete his showing with a 
complement of accessories that 
afforded a finish of pleasing line 
and color. 

One of the attractive units 
of F. & R. Lazarus spring open- 
ing, at Columbus, Ohio, was a 
piece goods window embellished 
by a futuristic set piece in strong 
coloring depicting feminine fig- 
ures phalanged on a tier of 
steps. The vivid markings of 





NEW WRINKLES IN DRAPES 
—E. H. Lisle introduced a varia- 
tion of an old scheme in his geo- 
metric trim for McEwen-Hallibur- 
ton’s, Oklahoma City, while A. A. 
Matzer’s drape for Lazarus’, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, would be conven- 
tional were it not for the intriguing 
set piece. Joseph Apolinsky has 
daring novelty in his sunburst 
background, 
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AS SEEN IN SMALL STORES— 
Top, aesthetic trim by C. A. Carey, 
Ramsay Dry Goods Co., McAlester, 
Oklahoma; base, Oriental setting 
for silks by G. H. Linstromberg, 
C. Thomas Kemp, Frederick, Md. 





this device made the display 
unusually arresting and a fresh 
tribute to the capacity of Dis- 
play Manager Andrew Matzer. 

In the smaller cities interest 
was not less pronounced, al- 
though the form taken by the 
drapes was not so_ intricate. 
Among those who sought to 
endow their windows with at- ° 
mosphere was G. H. Linstrom- 
berg, display manager for C. 
Thomas Kemp, Frederick, Md., 
who gave a celestial tone to a 
showing of Shantung silks by 
introduction of Japanese lan- 
terns. Of his window he says: 

“T received many comments 
on the display, and, as a sales 
producer, the window was very 
good, as it was removed ahead 
of schedule, due to our depleted 
stock. 

“In this display I used four 
wooden rings, each being about 
six inches in diameter, in two 
of which I sawed the arc so that 
the others could be linked to- 
gether in the order of a chain. 
These rings were hung from a 
screw-eye in one end of the 
window, and using the top ring 
first I pulled the material 
through each ring, respectively 
using the colors, Chantilly Green, Sunlight Yellow, 
Crushed Rose, and Chin-Chin Blue, letting the material 
drape to the floor in folds, puffing the material all over 
the floor. In the other end of the window I hung three 
Japanese lanterns, these matching the yellow, rose and 
blue material, at different lengths from the ceiling, being 
lighted at night. Here I pulled up the blue and yellow 
material, pinning the selvage to the lanterns. 

“At each end of the window were placed ‘Vogue’ 
and ‘Home Journal’ pattern books, while in the center 
was placed a penned card, lettered in semi-Japanese 
style, balanced with sketches of Japanese lanterns. The 
copy was: ‘Genuine Japanese Blue Label Shantung, in 
the popular shades, $1.25 per yard.’ 


“I was greatly pleased with the results of the show- 

While it was unique and in style, it was very 
simple, and can be carried out without any great cost.” 

C. A. Carey, of the Ramsay Dry Goods Co., Mc- 
Alester, Okla., fashioned an interesting drape in a 
shallow window that brought his store good results. 
“The figure used is not new to the display profession,” 
says Mr. Carey,.“but it is to this locality. The material 
used on the floor was crepe-back satin, and the goods 
draped were gold over lace. -The back arch drape was 
a dark blue pan-velvet tied with an orange cord. In all, 
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this made a very attractive window and resulted in sev- 
eral sales.” 

Among the windows used in the J. B. Sperry Com- 
pany’s pre-Spring Opening sale at Port Huron, Mich., 
was a silk display that introduced a drape spanned over 
the corners of an art screen. J. W. Forbes, who 
arranged the setting, says that this was carried out in 
shades of tan and blending colors and accessories. The 
screen employed was in contrasting colors. 


NEW ASPECT GIVEN “WHITE WEEK” WINDOWS 

“White Week,” which was celebrated on the Continent 
and in Great Britain in February, brought out many novel 
window compositions and interior trims. In Germany, deco- 
rators are reported as departing from the stocky trims 
usually dominant in the past for a more frée type of dis- 
play exhibiting fewer goods. Hollanders were equally com- 
petent in their exploitation of the great wash goods event. 
In England, Harrod’s great London establishment distin- 
guished their windows by a series of fantastic spectacles de- 
picting prehistoric animals emerging from caves made of 
great piles of white goods. 








I. A. D. M. PUBLISHES BOOK ON OBJECTIVES 

“The Nature and Objects of the International Association 
of Display Men” is the title of a new booklet issued by the 
I. A. D. M. This is a review of the origin and developments 
of the society and is the work of Lewis A. Rogers, educa- 
tional director. 
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Unique Display Campaign 
For Splitdorf Spark Plugs 


National Advertiser Proceeds With Window Display Installations in Jobbers’ Windows to Win Their Support 
and Enthusiasm in the Sales Promotion of the Product 


“Nothing new under the sun” is an 
age-old proverb, but, nevertheless, 
precedent is being broken daily, and 
the window display field is no excep- 
tion. A depar- 
ture from the es- 
tablished use of 
window display 
material by na- 
tional advertisers 
is disclosed by a 
contract secured 
by the Window 
Display Installa- 
tion Bureau, Inc., 
Cincinnati, for a 
nation-wide dis- 
play installation 
campaign for 
Splitdorf Half- 
Dollar Spark 
Plugs, manufac- 
tured by the 
Splitdorf - Beth- 
lehem Electrical 
Co., Newark, N. 
J. The displays 
will be installed 
exclusively in the 
display windows 
of wholesale job- 
bers of the prod- 
uct and not in 
those of retail 
outlets through 
which this prod- 
uct is sold. 

In the first place, this company has 
never engaged in the general use of 
this form of advertising, and in enter- 
ing this field it did not want to under 
take a campaign entailing a huge 
initial outlay, but at the same time this 
national advertiser did want to prove 
to its own satisfaction the results that 
might be expected from window dis- 
plays. It was felt that a big job could 
be accomplished if it could arouse the 
enthusiasm of its wholesale distribu- 
tors and their salesmen, because this 
would have an immediate effect in en- 
larging their retail distribution and 
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make possible at a later date an ag- 
gressive display campaign through 
these retail outlets. 

Accordingly, the window display 


# 


installations are being confined to 
wholesale outlets exclusively. The 
campaign will be watched very care- 
fully, because it will establish the 
value of a window display campaign 
used in this fashion. We believe it is 
quite a departure, and will accomplish 
its purpose, and later result in an ex- 
tensive nation-wide dealer display 
campaign. 

The Splitdorf company is to be con- 
gratulated on its initiative, as it will 
undoubtedly leave a profound impres- 
sion upon other advertisers, who have 
often overlooked the opportunity for 
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sales promotion work that could be 
accomplished with distributors by a 
display campaign of this nature. 
When a product is sold to the re- 
tail tradethrough 
jobbers the big 
problem has al- 
mee | ways been to se- 
cure the jobbers’ 
interest in the 
particular prod- 
uct, and we can 
conceive of no 
better § method 
than that de- 
scribed herein. 
The _ illustra- 
tion shown here- 
with is the model 
installation that 
will be followed 
explicitly in this 
campaign. The 
display material 
is unusually ef- 
fective, both 
from the stand- 
point of copy 
and design, and 
is well executed. 
It connsists of 
twelve pieces, as 
follows: One 
large panel, “A 
Half Dollar Buys 


two side cards, 
“50c Spark Plug” and “Experience 
Since 1858;” one paper sign for 
covering box on which center panel 
is raised; eight small cut-outs, seven 
for the window and one for the 
counter. The crepe paper work is at- 
tractive, colors being orange and blue. 

The Bureau is proceeding with this 
special campaign with great interest, 
because it constitutes pioneering in 
its field that will yield vaulable in- 
formation and data, and _ perhaps 
establish a new practice of real merit 
to all national advertisers using wit- 
dow display advertising. 


a Splitdorf;”. 
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MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
A Display Service for National 
Advertisers 


Tri-State Window Display Service 
116 S. 4th St. 


H. Brooks, Manager 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Your Satisfaction Means Our Success 
F. ALTMAN & SON 
415 S. Third St. 
George Altman, Manager 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Hamilton, Dayton, Springfield and the 
Complete Cincinnati Trade Market 
CINCINNATI DISPLAY SERVICE 
22 Pickering Bldg. 

Walter G. Vosler, Manager 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


And Surrounding Territory Thoroughly 
Covered. Our Clients Always Satisfied. 


HUNTSMAN DISPLAY SERVICE 
1404 Washington Street 
W. L. Huntsman, Manager 











CHATTANOOGA, TENN. | 
The South’s a Display 


Hal Cady Window Display Service 
418 Cypress St. 


Hal Cady, Manager 





DETROIT, MICH. 
Entire State of Michigan and Toledo, O. 


Detroit Window Display Service 
438 E. Woodbridge St. 


R. V. Wayne, Manager 





KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Established and Reliable Display Service 


STARK DISPLAY ADV. SERVICE 
3112 Holmes Street 


W. A. Stark, Manager 








CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Covering the Cleveland Market and 
Surrounding Points 
WHITMER DISPLAY SERVICE, Inc. 
1405 St. Clair Ave. 

George E. Dugdale, Manager 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Covering All New England 


RAMIN-NEW ENGLAND DISPLAY 
SERVICE, Inc. 
161 Massachusetts Avenue 


Ezra Ramin, Manager 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
Window Displays That Step Up 
Your Sales 
CHARLES TEXTOR 
1618 Buchanan Avenue 


MOBILE, ALA. 


Complete Window Display Installation 
Satisfaction Assured 


VAN ALLER’S DISPLAY SERVICE 
250 Stocking Street 
Godfrey H. Van Aller, Mgr. 


ALBANY, N. Y. 

And Eastern New York State 
Complete Window Coverage 
CAPITOL ADVERTISING SERVICE 
28 S. Pearl St., Albany, N. Y. 
Joseph B. Carey 

















OUR SERVICE IN BRIEF 


Guaranteed Window Display Installations in Over 


800 CITIES 


Throughout the United States 
by Dealing Only With 


ONE OFFICE 


We install window displays through local asso-- 
ciates for national advertisers in any quantity 
on any product in one city or number of cities 
anywhere in the United States. 


We guarantee first-class quality installation 
work according to set specifications. 
advertiser of detail; saves time and money 
through many exclusive and helpful features. 


Complete Portfolio of Information Sent on Request 


Window Display Installation Bureau, Inc. 


The Window Displays of the Nation from Coast to Coast 
Executive Offices 


22-24 Pickering Building 


Relieves 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


CHICAGO, ILL 


Reliable and Prompt Display Installations 


CHICAGO WINDOW DISPLAY 
INSTALLATION SERVICE 
179 N. Wells St. 


M., J. Latz, Manager 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


A Complete Window Coverage of This 
Prosperous Territory 
THE S. J. HANICK CO. 
Samuel J. Hanick, Mgr. 
925 Cherry Street 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Complete Coverage for National 
Advertisers 


PIONEER DISPLAY SERVICE 
113 S. Capitol Ave. 
Fred W. Weber, Manager 











AKRON, OHIO 


My Service in Conjunction With Your 
Business Will Be a Big Success 
HENSAL DISPLAY SERVICE 

534 Parkdale Drive 
S. V. Hensal, Manager 





LOUISIANA—ALABAMA 
MISSISSIPPI 


Display Service for the South 
Drug and Grocery Trade 
NALL & NALL 
Box 355 
539 S. Front Street, New Orleans, La. 








_ PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Get Into This Big Market 
PITTSBURGH WINDOW DISPLAY 
COMPANY 
1209 Sheffield St., N. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
H. B. Lapham, Manager 
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Saw Contest Reveals Display Advance 


Hardware Windowmen of Two Continents Disclose Improvements in 
Technique Through Entries in Atkins’ Competition 


MIL FALLER, display manager for the 
Bomar-Summers Hardware Company, tops 
the list of prize winners in the list of 
awards for the 1927 Atkins Saw contest, 
concluded in December. In capturing it he 

demonstrated his ability to meet and beat the competi- 
tion of some of the best hardware displaymen of two 
continents. 











Third Prize Entry by Carl Haecker 


The contest is an annual sales stimulus for Atkins 
dealers initiated by the E. C. Atkins Company, of In- 
dianapolis. It was begun immediately following the 
announcement of awards in the 1926 contest, and, by 
the progress noted in its entries, demonstrates the value 
of such incentives for initiative and research on the part 
of windowmen in the hardware field. For the windows 
entered in the 1927 competition are immeasurably above 
the 1926 standards in composition and attention value. 

Tools test the ability of the displayman, no matter 
how favorably situated he may be as to display acces- 








Second Prize Trim by Mr. Nickstrom, Vasa, Finland 
sories. Their irregular lines make his task hard in 
blending them into a symmetrical layout and producing 
the rhythm of line and color that rivets the passer’s eye. 


This may be a utilitarian age, but the passion for color 
and artistic appearance, which has been an outstanding 
feature of the post-war period, makes no exception of 
hardware. That the average entry in this contest reveals 
comprehension of methods for adapting the product to 
this requirement is one of its happiest sequences. 

Mr. Faller won second prize in the 1926 contest with 
a window that was based on similar lines. But his 1927 
trim has clarified and strengthened the earlier arrange- 
ment. For the black fabric-covered square which served 
as the set piece of his first entry, he has substituted a 
huge, oval screen similarly covered, on which handsaws 
are fastened in spoke-like fashion, as though radiating 
from a central pivot. Below these is a cross-cut saw 
running across the face of the screen and leading down 
to pairs of handsaws at right and left that rise in step 
fashion toward it. The contrast of their silver blades 
with the dark covering of the backgrounds gives the 
window a color appeal that can scarcely be excelled. 











Luther Harbin’s Fifth Prize Winner 


In the foreground, near the pane, Mr. Faller has room 
for small tool items, which round out the display and 
give it greater merchandising value without detracting 
from the force of the saw display. 

The second prize went to Decorator Nickstrom, of 
Rantakauppa Asakeyhtio Feras, of Vasa, Finland. His 
window was a gem in its adaptation of the product to 
the requirements of his geometric design. He built 
shiny side walls of cross saws and in the background set 
up a silvery triangle of similar blades with a crest of 
handsaws. On the floor were two inclines of handsaws 
with the handles at the extremes, the blades overlapping, 
and points meeting. These led up to a group of circular 
blades mounted on a shaft, with sizes and colors handled 
so deftly that the effect of a plaque painted with concen- 
tric rings in shades of gray and steel was produced. 

Carl Haecker won his second Atkins prize by annex- 
ing the third award. His entry made use of the back- 
ground screen idea, and varied its lines by encasing it 
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in a shadow box partly framed with cross-cuts. In this 
unique setting appeared three one-man cross-cuts. The 
foreground was given to handsaws, all with handles to 
the right in the style that Haecker has enunciated and 
popularized. 

Canada took the fourth prize through the efforts of 








Grand Prize Entry by Emil Faller 


Thomas Crichton-Campbell, of N. S. Dalgleish & Sons, 
Kamloop, British Columbia. For his background he 
used only the Atkins background screen, a three-ply 
lithographed panel that had been employed in varying 
modes by almost all of the contestants. But it was in 
foreground of his trim that the unusual features were 
uncovered. Here he arranged his saws in a design that 
smacked strongly of modernism, creating a series of 
angles and rays that are seldom thought within the range 
of the hardware decorator. While he used a number of 
dealer helps, they did not add to the effectiveness of his 
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Fourth Prize by Thomas Crichton-Campbell 


work. The punch was altogether in the arrangement. 
He had achieved a disposition of his wares that conclu- 
sively demonstrated the possibilities within the window- 
man’s grasp when he seeks for better ways. 


Luther Harbin’s trim for the Gadsen Hardware 
Company, Gadsen, Ala., made a huge five-panel screen 
the dominating feature of his window. By use of a 
floor covering of like color setting off the main factors 
of his display, he created an arresting spectacle. 
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“CAMILLE” 


Newest, im- 
proved cut-out 
Wallboard Fig- 
ure, Arms Ad- 
justable to de- 
sired angle. 
Has polychrome 
base, pipe sup- 
port; easily 
cleaned with 
soap and water. 


$7.50 Each 


Be sure to have 
your name on 
our mailing list 
for the 


NEW 
CATALOGUE 


D. J. HEAGANY MFG. CO. 
1121 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago, II. 


Your Order to the 


Mailman Saves the Salesman’s Commission. 
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MAHARAM TEXTILE CO. 


107 W. 48th St., New York City 





WI! 





NDOWS 


With Maharam Fabrics 


These attractive drapes, made in our 
own mills, are unusually beautiful and 
distintively original in design. Send 
for samples to “The House of Service.” 


__| BEAUTIFY YOUR |__ 


Bryant 2511-2 
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ELECTRIC TURN TABLES 


SPLAY 4x» SELL MORE GOODS! 


cents per day—Capacity over 100 Ibs. 


Fully Guaranteed—Write Today. 


ELECTRIC WINDOW SALESMAN CO.“ ,ormmah 
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EARN 
John Vassos, N. 





qs0 TO $200 WEEKLY 
|. ¥.. gets for single show card. 
course.” 
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Crowds About the 
Geyser Window 
Prepared by Nelson for 
a San Francisco 
Travel Bureau. 














Fool-Proofing the Motion Display 


At Last a Plan Has Been Developed That Enables the Advertiser to 
Obtain Portable Animated Sets That Are Simply Constructed 


By EDGAR NELSON 


Nelson-Green, Display Counselors, San Francisco, Calif. 


T is a well-known fact that mechanical dis- 

plays, anything with animation, have a 

power to attract attention that few static 

displays can hope to have. The movement 

catches the eye of even the hurried passer- 

by, and if there is anything to arouse interest or curi- 
osity in the display they will invariably stop. 

Mechanical displays have had two great disadvan- 
tages which have prevented them from being used ex- 
tensively in national campaigns: First, the initial cost, 
installation, and transportation; second, the danger of 
breakage and expense of replacement. The initial cost 
has been high, displays have had to be carefully packed 
and shipped to avoid breakage, and, most important, 
they have not been foolproof, and it has been necessary 
to employ a skilled mechanic to install them. All of this 
has made the cost of mechanical displays prohibitive. 

In this age, when the urge is constantly for some- 
thing new and novel, something different, when new 
processes are constantly being invented to lessen cost 
and save labor, we are fortunate in having found a 
mechanical display that overcomes all of the difficulties 
outlined above. 

It has animation, it is fool-proof, and is as easy to 
install as an electric fan. All you have to do is to plug 
it into a light socket. It is fire-proof and unbreakable, 
being an all-metal shadow box. The only things that 
can be broken are two ordinary electric globes. It is 
effective as a window or counter display, both day and 
night. Initial and operating costs are very low, trans- 
portation is cheap, as is light. There are no installation 
costs, and advertisements can be changed very cheaply, 
as the shadow box has interchangeable backs. 

The principle is that of two lights flashing on and 
off on an embossed surface, the shadows thrown giving 
the effect of movement, such as pistons moving up and 


down, a brush moving back and forth, eyes rolling or 
legs crossing. 

Ordinary mechanical displays have their limitations, 
but they have their uses, too, and we have made many 
of them, particularly where, for local displays that we 
could install ourselves, the occasion warranted the ex- 
pense. We have motors, flashers, fans, gears, turn- 
tables and pumps that we rent with our displays and so 
save expense for our clients. We have made such dis- 
plays for firms like the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co., both in San Francisco and New York; the Ameri- 
can Trust Co., the Bass-Hueter Paint Co. and the 
Standard Oil Co. of California. And they have been 
very effective as single windows. 

Included in an exhibit we made for the Radio Cor- 
poration of America for the Radio Show held here last 
year was a mechanical effect that attracted a great deal 
of attention. 

A display that should prove of considerable interest 
to travel agencies who want to depict the wonders of 
the world to city dwellers was a model of a geyser made 
for a travel agency here. The display cost around forty 
dollars and sold seven tickets to Yellowstone Park in 
one day. It was easily moved and was subsequently 
shown at the Foreign Trades Exposition. 

The display showed a cross-section of the earth, 
with the various strata, and a geyser formation. At the 
base, hidden from view, was a heat unit which boiled 
water, forced it up through a rubber tube and into a 
coiled glass tube, which in turn sprayed it up above the 
earth surface intermittently like a geyser. The water 
then seeped back into the heat unit. 

However, such displays are not practical for quan- 
tity use, and the shadow box invention outlined above 
can and will be used in national campaigns, either in- 
corporated in a large display or used alone. 
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Modernism’s Effect on Hosiery 
(Continued from page 32) 

placed hosiery forms clad in light colored stockings. 
Elementary drapes in the foreground and accessories 
of shoes and garters provided the necessary details, 
while a huge patent-leather screen behind the fixture 
gave lustre to the showing and contrast to the white 
caenstone permanent background. 

A. Roeder, of the William H. Block Co., Indian- 
apolis, Ind., at about the same time produced a trim of 
more regular lines, in which a French figure seated in 
an angular chair served as the principal attraction de- 
vice. But every item of his window constituted a 
vital element of his display. The fabric hangings in 
the center of the stone background were rich in color 
and served to overcome the bleakness of the caenstone 
walls. Fantastic torcheres resembling huge water- 
lilies flanked it on each side. The hosiery was shown 
on two wooden fixtures built in triangular form, each 
surrounded by silk-clad leg forms, while drapes of hose 
led off of their shelves at three points. Slippers and 
flowers constituted the complements. 

At the F. & R. Lazarus Company, Columbus, Ohio, 
Andrew Matzer showed a long array of ensembles in 
which shoes and hosiety were blended. All of these were 
distinguished by paneled background screens in three 
sections. A number of these were decorated with 
figures, which seemed to support shelves on which shoes 
or hosiery were placed. Triangular markings and 
ledges occurred frequently. Most of the hosiery, how- 
ever, was shown on wrought-iron fixtures, usually 
placed in the foreground and trimmed very lightly. 





Sales Inertia Overcome by Contest 
(Continued from page 19) 


by saw the display and came in. She asked what the 
engine was for. I explained to her that it wasn’t an 
engine, but that it was a house pump, and told her what 
it was for. She replied, ‘Here we have been pumping 
water by hand all this time and could have had an auto- 
matic pump for only $70.00.’ She asked if we could 
put it in for them by Christmas, as they needed an out- 
fit like it very much. She thanked me for my kindness 
in explaining the principle of the pump and I in turn 
thanked her for the order. The pump is now in and 
giving excellent satisfaction.” 

Burr & Starkweather Co., of Rochester, N. Y., re- 
ported that they were very well satisfied with the appear- 
ance of their window and with the great interest that it 
aroused. Not only a large number of prospects were 
received, but several excellent sales were made. 

_ Allin all, without a single exception, the dealers who 
installed a window display of Fairbanks-Morse products 
found that it paid. It wasn’t expected that people would 
rush in in an effort to purchase a house pump or a light 
Plant, but the fact that a great many people did show 
interest when the goods were displayed indicates the 
power of this kind of publicity. In most cases the 
dealers permitted their displays to remain intact for 
several weeks ; consequently, a large number of people 
In each town saw them. Had there been no sales, there- 
fore, the advertising advantage to the dealer would have 
been worth while, but, as sales were made by most 
dealers, the advantage was doubled. 
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Insuring More Productive Style Shows 


How a Small Town Store Surmounted the Handicaps Usually Faced 
in Theatre Showings—The Benefits They, Derived 


By LLOYD R. CADY 
Display Manager, the Phelps-Dodge Mercantile Co., Dawson, N. M. 


OW many stores in small towns find diffi- 
culty in staging their style shows for want 
of a good auditorium? Usually these store 
events are held in a theatre because of lack 
of a better location, and there are numerous 

handicaps to overcome even in these makeshift quarters. 
The average ‘opera house” shows pictures more often 
than road shows, and the management usually frowns 
on removing the screen. Scenery, as a rule, is very 
poor, and the stage is no better, being often so far re- 
moved from the audience that they can barely glimpse 
the character of the styles that are shown. 





Because of such a set of obstacles, I determined to 
stage our 1928 Spring Style Show in the store, as a 
means of bringing our patrons into closer contact with 
the showings. After canvassing the matter, we decided 
to hold the show on our third floor, where we had a 
space about eighty feet wide and one hundred feet long. 
Here a stage was to be built and necessary scenery im- 
provised, and at slight expense. 

Wall board proved the magic material that enabled 
us to arrange the settings without going beyond my 
budget’s limitations. After I had my platform con- 
structed, a structure fourteen inches high, five feet 
deep and eight feet wide, I made 
posts of the wall board and 
painted them with plastic paint, 
blocking them off to resemble 
stone. These I placed at alter- 
nate ends of the platform. 

On the outside of these posts 
I made a wall four feet high and 
eight feet long, and this was 
also painted in plastic paint. 
Between the two posts I later 
draped a black velvet curtain. 
I then built a wall around the 
back of the platform and painted 
it as its companion pieces. Be- 
tween the wall and the posts on 
the inside of the stage was an 
entrance, and at each end of the 
stage was a dressing room. 

In front of the stage I had a 
platform six inches high and 
three feet wide. This ran across 
the entire front. Down the 
center leading from the stage I 
laid a strip of Congoleum, eight 
feet wide and fifty feet long, to 
be used as a runway. Six lights 
illuminated the front platform 
and four appeared at the back 
on the stage door. 

We hung the wall lamps on 
the back walls and lanterns on 
the posts and covered the cen- 
ter of the back wall with a 


HOW IT WAS DONE—At the top 
is a view of the stage as it ap- 
peared when completed. The sec- 
ond picture shows one of the epi- 
sodes of the show, and the base 
presents the entire cast. The set- 
tings exhibit a finish that is totally 
devoid of amateurishness express- 
ing the designer’s painstaking 
efforts. 
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panel of red velvet, on which a mountain scene served 
as the decorative device. I dropped a curtain down 
from the ceiling to the top of the stage and placed 
two floodlights behind it so as to light up the stage 
proper. 

As the whole set was made in units, I can change it 
about to different parts of the room quickly. 

Over four hundred people turned out for the initial 
show, and we sold several hundred dollars’ worth of 
‘ihe apparel that was exhibited. Red and white carna- 
tions were given as souvenirs, and after the show we 
served refreshments and cleared the floor for dancing. 
By this unique combination of style show and open 
house we not only gained many new patrons, but also 
established our company in their minds as a liberal and 
progressive organization. 

We have held two of these style presentations in the 
past few months, and have made them so impressive 
that our community looks forward eagerly to each 
repetition. 





World Display Congress in October 


European Windowmen Plan Conference at Leipzig to 
Tackle Economic Issues 


HE movement for an international gathering of 
windowmen festered by the German and Dutch 
associations, will be crystallized in October by the 
first International Congress at Leipzig. Work- 

ing in conjunction with the Grassi municipal museum, the 
German Association has sponsored a meeting, to be held in 
the Saxon city from October 19 to 21, to which they hope to 
bring delegates from the chief display associations of the 
world. 


The background for the gathering will be the “Show Win- 
dow Show,” staged under the auspices of the museum, the 
German Association, the Reimann School of Decoration, 
Berlin, and the Saxon State Academy of Graphic and Print- 
ing Arts. This will offer 120 dummy windows’ of displays 
based upon all of the principal branches of retailing, manu- 
facturing and commerce. 


The management of the show will tender participants a 
reception, the city of Leipzig will stage a banquet ,and a gala 
rendition of an opera is also planned. Officers of the Ger- 
man Association are very anxious that American delegates 
take part in the deliberations of the assembly in order that 
a genuinely international aspect may be given it. 

That the gathering will tackle the problems of European 
displaymen in deadly earnest is made clear by one of the pro- 
posals of the Dutch Association. This calls for agreement by 
the national groups participating to work for immigration re- 
strictions for displaymen. The text of the proposal, as outlined 
by J. Brommet, corresponding secretary of the Dutch Asso- 
ciation for England and America, is as follows: 

“The Netherlands Association of Display Men and Display 
Artists, having the opinion that it is a matter of the greatest 
Importance that displaymen have unrestricted freedom for 
entry and work in foreign countries to increase their know- 
ledge and ability ; and 

“Conscious that most of European and American countries 
refuse this privilege to the displayman, while those countries 
that afford unrestricted freedom of movement across the 
borders and working in their dominions are swarming with 
foreign displaymen, forcing down the scale of wages— 

“Proposes that every association of displaymen in Europe 
or elsewhere open negotiations with their governments pro- 
viding for admission of members of the craft on an exchange 
(or quota) basis among states granting full rights and un- 
restricted movement while excluding craftsmen from states not 
affording these privileges.” 
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HAT a successful career does 
not consist of triumphal 
march to a fixed objective, 
but rather of innumerable 
sallies up the byways and 
lanes with eventual return 
to the main line of endeavor is the con- 
viction of A. O. Hewitt, display manager 
for Ben Selling, Portland, Ore., clothier. 
For Hewitt has not been first, last and 
always a windowman. He made numer- 
ous forays into other fields and has 
brought back from his expeditions a store 
of knowledge that has redounded to per- 
sonal profit in his display work. 

In recounting his entry into the pro- 
fession, he attributes his first urges 
toward it to an incident of childhood, 
“The County Fair.” 

“What a marvelous and glorious spec- 
tacle it is through the eyes of a boy! 
Colorful exhibits, the midway that beckons 
with its side shows and _ attractions! 
What is it that draws the crowds? It’s 
DISPLAY. Why? Because display at- 
tracts. It is the magnet that arouses our curiosities, creates 
desires, and causes us to buy. While pondering over this 
scene, it was, perhaps, while putting in an exhibit at the 
County Fair ih Ocala, Fla., that I unconsciously absorbed 
a desire to become a displayman. I look back and picture 
how much pleasure I derived from arranging the tobacco, 
sugar cane, corn, etc., from our farm and hearing the re- 
marks and compliments from the populace, saying, ‘Kid, that’s 
surely a good-looking exhibit.’ It left its mark. 

“The question, ‘What vocation shall I follow?’ is asked 
by every young man. And what a serious thing it is. ‘What 
shall I do? What am I best suited for?’ And not being any 
different from thousands of other young men, I answered, 
‘I do not know.’ 

“Would not it be a marvelous thing if someone possessed 
the power to tell us what vocation we should select to be 
successful in life? The fortune-tellers, phrenologists and 
seers never attracted me, for I reasoned that if they knew 
so much they wouldn’t have to look at your palm or feel the 
contour of your head for a paltry sum, but would devote their 
powers and prowess to some endeavor where their fortunes 
would be assured. 

“Perhaps it is part of nature’s plan to see to it that we 
have many and varied experiences in order to give us a back- 
ground that will be useful to us in whatever line of endeavor 
we may choose to follow as a career. 

“Like many of my classmates on graduating I wandered 
about and finally accepted the first opportunity that presented 
itself, which happened to be office work with a large corpora- 
tion in Jacksonville, Fla. However, the work was not to my 
liking, and, one day, while visiting a chum who had become 
a salesman in a department store, he said, ‘Hewitt, what are 
you doing?’ I replied that I had an office job with the Con- 
solidated Naval Stores, but that I wished to try something 
else. He said, ‘There’s a job open in this department; would 
you like it?’ I replied that I knew nothing about linens, bed- 
spreads, etc., but he assured me that he would show me all 
the ‘ins and outs’ about the work, so I accepted and was soon 
classed as a fair salesman. It was while selling linens, table 
cloths, etc., that I absorbed the fundamentals of salesmanship 


This biographical sketch of Mr. Hewitt is the forty-first of a series 
now in process of publication. 








_ A. O. HEWITT 
Display Manager, Ben Selling 
Portland, Ore. 


and an insight to human nature. And 
these two things have always been of 
wonderful help to me in display work. 

“There is a certain amount of display 
in selling anything. For instance, I soon 
found out that when I showed merchan- 
dise in a slovenly manner by tossing it 
on the counter, the customer naturally 
concluded that I didn’t consider it of much 
worth, but when I carefully removed the 
wrapper, fondled the goods, and carefully 
draped them over my arm to show their 
features, I created the impression that 
they were something very much to be de- 
sired. 

“So you see that display is put to many 
uses and has many advantages. This cir- 
cumstance taught me a lesson that I 
should not judge humanity by my likes 
or dislikes, that in selling merchandise 
through the window there may be some 
article that I do not care for that may 
prove to be a ‘big seller.’ Things that 
seem commonplace to us may seem new 
and fine to someone else. We must learn 
to submit our merchandise to the court of public opinion if 
we are to be successful. 

“The display manager of Cohen Brothers at that time was 
Dan Lynch, and, to my mind, was a marvel. He seemed to 
typify the very essence of success. Being at liberty to roam 
around through the store as he willed impressed me greatly, 
so much so that I constantly sought his company and found 
him to be a fine fellow, very considerate in answering my 
questions and very obliging, for he showed me how to lay out 
show cards, what brushes to use, and explained many things 
to me while he was installing windows. 

“About this time the buyer of my department purchased 
a machine that would sew the names of hotels and restau- 
rants, etc., in the corners of napkins, table cloths and sheets. 
However, after the machine arrived it was found that no one 
in the store knew how to operate it, so they wrote to the 
factory to send them an operator. While this was going on, 
I spent my noon hours and every available opportunity learn- 
ing to operate the machine, and, after many attempts, mas- 
tered it. Whereupon I was given the job with an increase in 
salary. After I had become quite adept with the machine 
I frequently tried to show some of the other boys how to 
control it, but none seemed to want to learn very badly, and 
when I received an offer from the E. B. Douglas Co., Miami, 
Fla., a few months later, Cohen Brothers was without an 
operator for the machine. (Now, if I were telling a bedtime 
story with a moral, I would add right here, ‘Now, little 
children, always be on the alert and learn all you can, for it 
has its rewards.’) I refused several increases in pay to go 
to Miami, Fla., and I realize now that my choice was for the 
best, for, who can tell, if I had remained I might be sitting 
there right now sewing names on sheets and pillow cases. 


“At Miami I seemed to get right into display work with- 
out realizing it, for it fell to my lot one day to decorate a 
dance hall, later assisting in putting on a style show. 

“From this beginning I designed, decorated and furnished 
many homes, dances, balls, etc., during the height of the 
touring season, and soon I was looked upon as the ‘only’ deco- 
rator in Miami at that time (1913). . 

“My first big success was a dance given in February, 1914, 
by John B. Hanan, manufacturer of Hanan shoes. This was 
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at Fisher’s Casino, Miami Beach, and was known as the 
‘Orange Ball.’ I was given complete charge and told that a 
beautiful decoration was the objective, regardless of the cost. 
[ let my imagination run riot and secured eighteen real orange 
trees in full fruit as my chief pieces. I had them cut off at 
the root and transferred to the ballroom, where vases held 
them upright. I strung them with orange-colored electric 
lights, draped above them a blue canopy of calico to repre- 
sent the sky, and covered the sides of the hall in orange, 
white and green calico. Along the outer edge of the dance 
floor, I arranged booths of old hickory tables and chairs with 
a canopy of green, and palms in between each booth. 

“However, the war cut short my decorating career and I 
soon found myself in France studying maps, wires, mud, 
scenery, chateaus, 155’s, camouflage, souvenirs, billets, cooties, 
etc.; the rest had perhaps be better left unsaid. 

On my return to New York harbor, I saluted the Statue 
of Liberty and started to my’ home in Savannah, Ga., intend- 
ing to stay a few weeks and be on my way again to Miami. 
The two years of army life, however, had instilled into me a 
desire to see the world, so I got out a few maps, closed my 
eyes, and my finger landed on Seattle. Counting my ‘pile’ 
after inquiring the fare to Seattle, I discovered I had just 
enough to make the trip if I didn’t ride in the Pullman. I 
came and saw—not Indians or cowboys—but a normal Amer- 
ican city, very much modernized. 


“IT applied for a position at Frederick & Nelson’s in the 
display department. There were no openings, but I was 
offered a position in the interior decorating department, and 
here again I added to my knowledge by learning many things 
about drapes, period furniture, etc., that have proved of much 
value to me since. While hanging draperies in many fine 
homes I became acquainted with many fine people. There’s 
an old saying that ‘if you really want to know human nature 
you must study it at the fireside,’ and how true I found it to 
be. Many amusing things happened. Right after the war 
there were many who enjoyed wealth that they never. pos- 
sessed before. And this type of people was very particular 
and difficult to please. They tried to appear accustomed to 
their newly acquired suroundings, but to me appeared very 
much misplaced. In nine out of ten houses of this type you 
could walk over to a table in the living room and pick up a 
copy of ‘The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam,’ usually in de luxe 
binding. Somehow they had conceived the idea that to ap- 
pear intellectual ‘Omar’ should grace the table where all who 
came might see. I got many a hearty laugh out of this, for 
in most cases the pages had never been slit. 

“Hearing of a display opening in Portland with the Owl 
Drug Company I got in touch with them and secured the 
position as display manager. Never will I forget my first 
window. After I had labored and perspired (in December, 
too) with the tooth paste and the brushes, I went to my room 
and didn’t sleep a wink for wondering if I had ‘made good.’ 
However, on arriving at the store in the morning I found 
that I had not only succeeded, but had also won an increase 
in salary. After a year in drugs, I can heartily recommend 
the field to any young man as mighty fine training in handling 
small wares. The successful man will study human ailments 
and the seasons in which they are most prevalent. During 
January there is a sharp increase in coughing; consequently, 
we put in cough syrup displays. In the summer months more 
soap is used for bathing (now, don’t laugh, this is serious), 
so in go beautiful little cakes of all scents from rose to violet. 

“Now, back to the South I went traveling on my way 
through California, Texas, Louisiana, Alabama, Georgia, then 
to St. Augustine, Fla., the oldest city in the United States. 
Why I picked out this town I don’t know, but while there my 
brother and I decided to go into business, so we bought an 
old dilapidated grocery business. Quite a radical change in 
my career. We immediately cleaned it up, rearranged 
counters, etc., and, with the use of a little paint, soon had a 
very presentable looking store. I gave particular attention 
to the windows, for I realized what an important part they 
play in the success of any business. With window display, 
advertising and handbills working in good shape, we soon 
(Continued on page 67) 
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Stretch! 


That vital factor 
in crepe paper is 
found to the 
highest degree of 
perfection in the 
new _ improved 
Crinkle Crepe. 








Crinkle Crepe 
will readily 
stretch 100% 
without breaking. 
Its pliability, springy qualities 
make it ideal for making plain 
panels, pleated panels, tubing, etc. 


Send for sample folds of this new 
crepe paper—you’ll be delighted 
with its workability. 
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Display Service for Retailers 


The Fundamentals of This Division of the Window Field as Outlined 
by One of Its Most Successful Ex ponents 


sy A.'S. 


CLARK 


Clark Display Service, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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WHAT IS THE NEXT STEP IN 


The inability of the average small store to support the 
type of displayman who could give them ultra modern 
trims accounts for the large number of combination jobs 
now in existence. Men who can write advertising, paint 
show cards and trim windows greatly outnumber the bona- 
fide displaymen, and their preponderance accounts for the 
mediocrity of men’s wear windows and the merchandise 
presentations of the popular price dry goods and depart- 
ment stores. That the latter's requirements stipulate 
stocky “sale” windows is an axiom that is being chal- 


DISPLAY FOR SMALL STORES? 


lenged by the window services for retail stores that are 
springing up all over the country.. Under their guidance, 
small stores are decking their windows in orderly and 
colorful showings that lack but little of the beauty and 
distinction of the major department store trims. How a 
Philadelphia organization is serving its clientele is re- 
lated in the following article by A. S. Clark, head of the 
Clark Window Display Service, a conspicuously suc- 
cessful unit. That similar services are prospering equally 
is proof of the field open to men with vision. 








N dealing with the retail merchants today 
we find that there is a great need for win- 
dow display services. Back in 1917, when 
1 was employed by a large department 
store in Baltimore, and handling a little 

work “on the side” at night, I realized that there was 
a definite need for skilled displaymen among the 
smaller stores and somewhat later became courageous 
enough to strike out as a free lance in their service. 

I had started as an assistant window trimmer at 
Hecht Brothers in Baltimore, where I learned the 
rudiments of the profession. When I had sufficient 
experience to warrant a step upward, I secured a posi- 





tion with a chain of ladies’ apparel stores and dressed 
windows in Baltimore, Washington and Pittsburgh 
for them during a period of three and one-half years. 
Again came the desire for progress and this time | 
obtained a place with the George B. Davis Co. Depart- 
ment Store, of Philadelphia, where I remained for 
four years. 

Ever since my work in Baltimore I had been turn- 
ing over the prospects for entering into the service 
field for small stores, and as I pondered the subject, 
I realized that if I was to make a success of the 
venture, I must give my new employers a type of 
display that could demonstrate its sales power. 

It did not take me long to 
learn that window dressing for 
these organizations called for 
more than a mere showing of 
their goods in pretty windows. 
To produce results, it was 
necessary that the values of the 
goods should be made evident. 

My patrons had a tendency 
to clamp down tightly on out- 
lays for flowers and deco- 
ratives, and yet these were ab- 
solutely necessary to give their 
windows the appearance that 
was to impart prestige to the 
store and value to the goods. 
In order to overcome this han- 
dicap, I determined to furnish 
all the decorations, including 
backgrounds, silks and flowers. 
The effect was as satisfactory 


A BOON TO HIS CLIENTS—The 
type of trims offered Clark patrons 
provides pulling power for theif 
windows that most of the pro- 
prietors could not obtain except 
through employment of decorators 
with salaries beyond their means. 
Small retailers everywhere appre- 
cia‘e displays of this calibre. 


| 
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as it was surprising. Since offering this class of serv- 
ice, we have secured many new accounts and a num- 
ber of our clients have given us unusual contracts. 
Just recently when a new store opened we took 
entire charge of the display advertising, such as let- 
tering the windows, installing display fixtures, dress- 
ing windows and supplying signs and show cards. 
We go after business in the same style as any 
other type of commercial organization. Here is a 
letter that we have found brings in inquiries steadily. 
“Good window displays are the most effective 
means of getting business. May we be of service to 
you in taking care of your window displays? We 
have many new decorations just now and can furnish 


DISPLAY 


A 1927 Children’s Day Window—The Holiday Will Be Observed Again This Year With a Display Contest 
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all decorations such as backgrounds, silks, satins, 
flowers, etc., at a very moderate cost. 

“Merchandise that is well displayed is half sold. 
Your windows can be kept attractive and up to date 
by the service we are offering. We will be glad to 
call and explain how your windows can be made to 
produce results. 

“Also if you are contemplating having a sale, 
we can take care of your signs, show cards, price 
tickets, etc.” 

Since inauguration of our service, I have found 
that my chief asset was promptness and readiness in 
assisting my clients to work out their various display 
problenis. 














e 9 e 
Children’s Day Offers Opportunity 
Campaign of Toy Makers Establishes New Holiday as 

Another Merchandising Event—Prizes Offered 

By CARL LEWIS, Public Relations Counsel 
Children’s Day Promotion Committee, Toy Trade, New York 


INDOW displaymen now have a new merchandis- 

ing event to chalk up on their calendar, Children’s 

Day, the third Saturday in June. Although Chil- 

dren’s Day has been celebrated in the schoo!s and 

churches for over thirty years, last year was the first time 

commercial exploitation of the day was undertaken. The toy 

Industry, awakening to the immense merchandising possi- 

bilities in the day coming at the season of year when children 

are leaving school and turning to play, got solidly behind 

the event. So successful was the day last year that the toy 

industry has decided to make substantial appropriations an- 
Nually for promotion work. 

In order to emphasize the day to display and advertising 

men, the toy industry is now offering $1,500 in cash prizes 

for the best window displays and newspaper advertisements 


featuring toys for Children’s Day. Of this amount, $1,000 is 
offered for window displays and $500 for newspaper adver- 
ments. Rules of the contest are simple. Displays must be 
in the window during the week ending June 16, and photo- 
graphs of displays to be entered in the contest must be in 
the hands of the committee by July 10. Full details of the 
contest can be secured from the Children’s Day Promotion 
Committee, 10 W. Twenty-third Street, New York City. 

Displaymen should take unusual interest in this event, 
for playthings have a universal appeal and offer unlimited 
possibilities for the ingenious displayman. Children and their 
playthings are a theme that never grows old. 

The Childhood League, which is interested in fostering 
the expansion of Children’s Day through the playgrounds and 
other public agencies, has voted to make Peter Pan the 
patron saint of the day. ‘This character of Sir James Barrie 
depicts the spirit of play in a boy who never grew up; hence, 
Peter Pan is an especially appropriate symbol for the event. 
Window displays woven about Peter Pan touch upon a story 
that every child knows. Because dolls are the world’s oldest 
plaything. having entertained childhood since the beginning 
of history, they are an ideal tie-up for Children’s Day. 
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Display As It Affects the National Advertiser 
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Insuring Success for Counter Displays 


How an Advertiser May Overcome Merchandising Handicaps of His 
Product and Make It a Likely Choice for the Dealer’s Counter 


By ROBERT R. BROWN 
Display Counselor, New York City 


OW may the. national advertiser get his 
portion of the increasingly valuable and 
competitive counter space? There is one 
simple, sure-fire method for solving the 
problem, but, in order to make the answer 4. Don’t forget that means of contact between the 

seem a little more profound than it really is, let us ap- customer and the clerk must be maintained over the 
proach the problem from the negative angle. counter. 

What are some of the “tried by fire’ don’ts of 5. Don’t strive to occupy the maximum allowable 
counter display planning ? space, but rather the minimum. 

1. Don’t forget that profit on sales to the retailer , 6. Don’t forget that as the exterior of the store is 
must warrant giving the space required. attractive, so must your display be. 

7. Don’t give him a display 
which will easily fall down, or 
break his show case. 

In other words, fit your 
counter display into the dealer’s 
picture. His tendency is to re- 
serve his counter for fast-mov- 
ing or long-profit merchandise, 
and it is essential, before plan- 
ning your counter display, to 
check against this simple for- 
mula. If your product hap- 
pens to be of the fast-moving 
or long-profit variety, your 
problem then is merely one of 
the physical requirements as 
indicated in the “don’ts” hereto- 
fore mentioned. However, if it 

COC Ni mm sis neither fast-moving nor long- 
—— profit, don’t give up, but make 

a it such. Often a small-profit or 
slow-moving product can be 
combined in counter displays 
with cther products of the com- 
pany, so that the dealer will 
draw profits from two or three 
items instead of one. Also, in 


2. Don’t expect that a card which is big enough for 
the window will be small enough for the counter. 

3. Don’t omit including the actual product in the 
display if it is at all displayable. 


mz ‘ech Nu 
(=<) Peanut Butter 
a We Sell it! 











BEECHNUT WINDOW TRIMS 
—The packers of Beechnut prod- 
ucts recognize the importance of an 
attraction device in displaying 
their goods. What can exert more 
appeal upon parents than the group 
of child faces, above or the happy 
youngster who domirates_ the 
second display? 
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case there are no other products in your line, it is 
possible to incorporate a related line of general prod- 
ucts which the retailer carries. Such an “altruistic” 
note often gains space for an item which otherwise 
would never go on the counter. Thus, and in other 
ways, almost any product can be adapted to the re- 
quirements of the retailer so as to make it a likely 
choice for counter space. 

Summing up, then, the following points merit con- 
sideration. Your product displayed from the counter 
will move 50 per cent faster than from the shelf. Many 
counter displays, having the advantage of a product 
usually chosen for a counter showing, are ruined by 
ignoring the “don’ts”. If your product is not a natural 
choice for the counter, make it so. Because counter 
space is hard to get, don’t quit. Where there is a will 
there is a way. 





Coast Turning to Portable Displays 


Trend Is Toward More Elaborate Productions Insuring 
Greater Interest Than Is Born of Lithography 


By EDGAR NELSON 
Nelson-Green Display Counselors, San Francisco, Cal. 


E are concentrating more and more on the creation 
of displays that can be used in national and state 
campaigns. That is to say, displays that are easy 
to ship and install, and yet carry more interest 

than the lithographed display that is put out in thousands. 

We find that miniature sets and hand-made posters and 
also mechanical sets are extremely effective. While the 
initial cost is higher, great saving is effected by pro-rating 
the cost among many stores, and also on the cost of in- 
stallation. 

At the present time we are working out a service for the 
use of one of the banks here, by which a high-class and novel 
display, costing around $20.00, will be shown in twenty or 
thirty branches during the year, thus making each display 
cost less than $1.00. The only additional charge will be 
transportation, as displays will be made to fit cabinets in 
each window and will be so simple that any of the bank’s 
employees can install them. 

We are also working out a national campaign fora glove 
and hosiery chain, and among other ideas we are using a 
poster made of oil cloth and tinfoil that can be rolled in a 
mailing tube for shipment and will fit in a frame supplied 
to each store. ; 

While we do handle certain campaigns for national adver- 
tisers who have their own display material, such as Coty and 
Houbigant, we are concentrating on services such as we have 
outlined above. 

Dealers and manufacturers alike seem to find that the 
trend is for something more than a printed display, in order 
to attract the attention they want. 





Fan Dealer’s Interest In Windows 


Coleman Lamp Salesmen Carry Message of Display’s 
Importance to Thousands of Retailers 


By R. W. CARNEY 
Sales Promotion Dept., Coleman Lamp Co., Wichita, Kansas 


BOUT two years ago, we embarked on a rather 
ambitious program of trimming 20,000 Coleman 
windows in three years’ time. Our men were 
brought in to schools, lasting two weeks each, 

where every Coleman salesman was trained to be an expert 
Window trimmer. We furnish our salesmen with a stock 
of Dennison crepe paper, which they carry wiih them in 
their cars. We pay the salesmen $1.00 per window for every 
Window that they trim, photographs submitted. We also 
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$1,000.00 in Gold 


Will Be Awarded in Prizes for 


The Best 
Window Displays 


Featuring 
Children’s Day 
June 16th 


With Merchandise Suggesting 
“The Spirit of Play” 


wae Petes (eee)... .... 2... . 6... $200.00 
Second Prize (one)............... 100.00 
Third Prizes (two) each........... 60.00 
Fourth Prizes (four) each......... 40.00 
Fifth Prizes (ten) each............ 20.00 
Sixth Prizes (twenty-two) each.... 10.00 


Forty Prizes in All 


Awards will be made on the judgment 
of nationally known authorities on win- 
dow displays, from photographs to be 
submitted on or before July 10, 1928. 
Displays must be shown duririg the 
week ending June 16. 








ALSO 


$500.00 in Gold 


for the Best Local 
NEWSPAPER ADVERTISEMENTS 


Full pages containing ad are to be sub- 
mitted on or before July 10, 1928. 


ee $100.00 
Second Prize (one).............. 60.00 
Third Prizes (two) each.......... 40.00 
Fourth Prizes (three) each........ 20.00 
Fifth Prizes (ten) each........... 10.00 
Sixth Prizes (twenty) each....... 5.00 


Thirty-Seven Prizes in All 














For Rules and Other Particulars Address 


Children’s Day Promotion Committee 
10 West 23rd Street New York City 
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have had some liberal cash prizes for the most and best win- 
dows trimmed during the year. 

Of course, we do not stop with just the window trimming 
of our own salesmen, as that is just the means to a far 


greater end, namely, the teaching and training of hardware ° 


dealers and clerks and trimming of their own windows. 

Our salesmen will trim a window for any hardware dealer, 
provided the dealer will permit the clerk, or will himself, 
help so that he can learn how it is done. We do not ex- 
pect to become a bunch of window trimmers for lazy hard- 
ware merchants who do not care to keep up the improve- 
ments, but we will trim windows for dealers and clerks, 
teaching them to do it in the process so as to thereby achieve 
a permanent benefit. ; 

We have been holding merchandise schools for wholesale 
hardware jobbers’ salesmen for a year. We are training 
hardware jobber salesmen to be expert window trimmers, 
and still further assist in this process of improving the 
irregular appearance of the average hardware store window. 

We have put nearly 1,600 hardware salesmen through this 
training, including such houses as Hibbard-Spencer-Bart- 
l¢tt; Van Camp Hardware Company; George Worthington 
Company, Cleveland; Bostwick-Braun Company, Toledo; 
Standart Bros. Hardware Corporation, Detroit; Marshall- 
Wells and Kelley-How-Thomsen, Duluth; Janney-Semple- 
Hill; Hackett-Gates-Hurty, St. Paul, and practically all of 
the Missouri River jobbers, Texas and southern jobbers from 
Sioux City to New Orleans. 

We believe that we are doing the most complete job of 
window merchandising that any concern in the United States 
is attempting, both in point of actual efforts ourselves and 
in the training and teaching of others. 

We do not restrict the windows we trim to Coleman mer- 
chandise, as we have trims for radios. parlor furniture, gar- 
den tools, washing machines, paint, and other hardware items. 





Wertz Launches Window Bureau 


Gotham Display Counselor Heads New Organization 
for Booking and Distribution of Displays 


N organization to handle window display installa- 
tions nationally has incorporated as Window Ad- 
vertising, Inc., with offices at 434 West Thirty- 
fourth Street, New York City. Directors of the 

corporation are: Frederick L. Wertz, display counsel; Wil- 
liam Ottman, vice-president of United States Printing & 
Lithograph Co., and Manfred W. Ehrlich, attorney. The 
executive personnel will be as follows: Frederick L. Wertz, 
president and general manager; William Ottman, vice-presi- 
dent; J. J. Burns, assistant general manager; Emma D. Part- 
ridge, secretary-treasurer. Mr. Burns will retain his interest 
in the Burns Display Service, Boston, but will devote his 
entire time to the new corporation. Mr. Wertz will also con- 
tinue his business as display counsel. 

A great deal of time and money has been spent during 
the last six months in a thorough investigation of the display 
installation field and contracts have been made with leading 
local installation firms in practically every city in the United 
States of more than fifty thousand population, the service ex- 
tending to five hundred smaller cities and towns in addition. 
The entire country is being divided into conven‘ent districts, 
and over each district a territorial field manager will be 
placed. He will see that proper work is being done by the 
local companies in his jurisdiction. 

It is estimated that the territory already covered under 
the contracts which the company holds will include approxi- 
mately 25000 drug stores, more than 100,000 grocery stores, 
probably 20,000 paint and hardware stores, and a proportion- 
ate coverage in other lines. 

Window Advertising, Inc., will place a flat rate upon the 
installation of displays throughout the country. They do not 
expect to engage in manufacture or production. Advertising 
agencies can now make window advertising a planned part 
of their clients’ program with full assurance that they will 
get what they are paying for. The company is placing the 
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entire business on a standard agency discount basis. This 
discount will also be allowed to producers of window display 
material, on the ground that they are now occupying the posi- 
tion of giving advertising service on this medium. 





Piano Displays Hard to Handle 


Size of Product Makes Type of Window Material an 
Issue of Primary Importance 


By WALTER KIEHN 
Advertising Department, Gulbransen Co., Chicago, III. 


UR main window item is the Gulbransen Baby 
Trade-Mark, a lifesize cardboard cut-out. We 
also have a 22-karat gold window sign, and some 
smaller cards. On account of the size of the piano 

you will readily understand that making up of a window dis- 
play for the dealer presents unusual problems. 

From time to time we have tried to get into this, but win- 
dow display people do not seem to be particularly interested 
in trying to build piano sets. 

One reason that has had the effect of keeping down the 
progress of piano window displays is the fact that, broadly 
speaking, piano selling is not done in the store, but is done 
as the result of outside selling. This, with a few exceptions, 
has resulted in a rather low standard of windows on the 
part of piano dealers. 





Installation Our Greatest Issue 


Windows a Valuable Advertising Medium if Uniformly 
Arranged and Placed 


By JOSEPH T. O’CONNOR 
’ General Manager, William Peterman, Inc., New York 


E believe in window displays, believe that they are 
one of the best known mediums for advertising, 
particularly in the drug trade and for products of 
our kind, and when the time comes that installa- 

tion services in the various cities of this country are on a 
sound and honest basis greater results will follow and more 
concerns will be interested in this form of advertising. A 
great many more manufacturers would be spending more 
money and energy in this direction right now were it not 
for the difficulty experienced in securing the proper and 
honest service needed for installation. 

Checking is an expensive proposition, but we are quite 
satisfied that in many, many instances, unless all windows 
were carefully checked, we would be charged with a great 
deal that we did not get—displays left out entirely or put 
in in such a fashion that the results would be just a reversal 
of what we have a right to expect. 





Window Costs out of Ratio to Gains 


Counter Displays Prove More Satisfactory in Pushing 
Sales of Our Confections 


By M. B. BATES 
Life Savers, Inc. 


HE very limited amount of display material used 
by our salesmen during the last few years has 
been personally placed by our own men as they 
made their retail calls. Each of our men is 

equipped with an automobile, but at no time are they over- 
burdened with an excess of items for window display. It has 
been three or four years since we have purchased and made 
use of large and expensive window display units. 

It has been our experience where we have been able to 
check, that the ratio of cost for extensive window display 
operations is disproportionately large for the amount of in- 
creased sales effected by their use. The material that we 
use today is principally for interior store display, small in 
size, requires little time for installation, is inexpensive, and 
is probably as effective in the sale of Life Savers as a variety 
of large and more expensive units would be. 
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Windows No Media for “‘Quitter”’ 


Cumulative Effect Produces Steady Profits; Spasmodic 
Installations Not Profitable 


By A. M. WAGNER 
A. M. Wagner Display Service, Minneapolis, Minn. 


N every city may be seen examples of what win- 
dow display has accomplished. Not all merchants 
can be expert window trimmers, but all are intelli- 
gent enough to profit by the service helps the 

manufacturers offer them. Most merchants have learned that 
a window display alone will not accomplish everything. No 
matter what the item may be, it must be backed up by good 
salesmanship and tasty store and counter displays. 

If the advertiser would exercise as much care in selecting 
a service company as he does his advertising, the goal he 
seeks would be attained with less worry, effort and expense. 

If there is one form of advertising a “quitter” should leave 
alone, it is window displays. He must know that it will cost 
a lot of money, and also be told that he canot expect to reap 
results commensurate with his expenditure early in the game, 
because this is one form of advertising that does not jerk. It 
begins very gently, but pulls steadily and increases from time 
to time until it reaches a point where it exerts an irresistible 
power. 





SUCCESS OF WAYNE-CLOCK SYSTEM 


The Detroit Window Display Service, Detroit, Mich., re- 
ports enthusiastic acceptance of its new service plan, the 
Wayne-Clock System, evolved from the lengthy experience 
of R. V. Wayne in the display service business. 

This is the way the plan works. A week before an in- 
stallation campaign is scheduled, the display service calls on 
the jobbers of the product, advising them that the campaign 
is abount to begin and soliciting an order for the product to 
meet forecasted increases in consumer demand. All orders 
are forwarded direct to the manufacturer. 

Daily during the campaign each jobber is mailed a list of 
all the window displays installed, and they in turn mail 
or telephone each dealer advising that a display has been 
installed and soliciting an order to take care of the in- 
creased demand expected from this display. 

This is the first time that a complete method of coopera- 
tion between display service and advertiser has been offered 
that has demonstrated power to increase sales results. 

The Detroit Window Service Display Service has received 
letters from a number of national advertiser clients express- 
ing admiration for the “system.” An example is the ExLax 
Mig. Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., which was given 100 per cent 
service through this system, resulting in increased sales. 

The Wayne-Clock System represents a big advance in 
display installation methods and should be studied carefully 
by all display services. A very effective two-color circular 
descriptive of the system has been issued by the Detroit Win- 
dow Display Service and will be sent to anyone on request. 





READY TO ISSUE SEVEN-DAY LABELS 


Labels to be attached to national advertisers displays in- 
forming other installers of the date of its installation and 
calling attention to the association’s sanction of seven-day 
showings have been issued by the Window Display Adver- 
tising Association and may be procured from its headquarters 
at 8 West Forty-seventh Street, New York City. They will 
be retailed to advertisers and installation services at $2.50 
per thousand. 





ADVERTISING CLUBS CELEBRATE WINDOW WEEK 

“Window Week” was celebrated by the International Ad- 
Vertising Association and affiliated clubs during the week of 
March 19-26, Specimen addresses were prepared for local 
speakers and clubs were instructed on means for making the 
meetings held during the week authoritative in their presenta- 
tion of the subject. Members were directed to secure the aid 
of local display clubs. 
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See them just once 








—and you'll be sold on 
| the modernistic idea! 


Modernistic, unique, colorful . . . de- 
signs which lay the foundation for 
mi many charming displays . . 





. chosen 
from the vast number of 


ONLI-WA 


DISPLAY 
FIXTURES 


- for Spring Openings by leading display- 
men everywhere. 


4 








Illustrated are two form bases, one tri- 
angular and one square . . ., developed 
in black and silver finished wood. 


Send for Catalog No. 14 for 
full details and prices 


e. The Onli-Wa Fixture Co. 


Dept. D. W., 
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og, ST. PAUL AVE., DAYTON, O. 











} GREEN GRASS PLUSH 

| Something New | One of the many in- 
Erect Pile teresting display fab- $ 

| 50 Inches Wide | rics from our line 

4 Samples on Request—Dept. D ; 


MENDELSOHN’S TEXTILE CORP. 
156 WEST 45TH ST. NEW YORK CITY 
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Advertisers --- Manufacturers, Etc. 
The most wonderful signs, show cards, 
etc., in all colors, with gummed paper, 
without ink, can be produced with our 


“KRAUSE” EMBOSSING PRESS. No 
experience necessary. 


HOFFMANN TYPE CO. 
112 E. 13TH STREET 1. Ba" im 49) :0 Ge & ® f 








By mail. Easy, scien- 


bd tific, thorough course. 
& Earn $1.00 to $2.00 an 
hour in spare time. 


b Learn while you earn. 
Wylie earned over $1,000.00 in prizes. Miller made 
cards after the fourth lesson. Anyone can learn by 
Botts Method. 25 leading card writers are contribu- 
tors. Some are: Arthur B. Smith, Ray Darlin, 
A. B. Smith, Leo B. Pence, T. J. Schauweker. 
Others next month. 


BOTTS COLLEGE, Botts Bldg., Guthrie, Okla. 





USE THE OPPORTUNITY EXCHANGE AS 
YOUR WANT AD MEDIUM 
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Husch Bros. Revamp Store Interior 


Fixtures of Genuine Walnut and Display Cases With Miter Glass 
Impart Smart Appearance to Women’s Apparel House 


By VICTOR LUTTER 
Display Manager, Husch Bros., St. Paul, Minn. 


MPROVEMENTS in store fixtures involv- 
ing the expenditure of $40,000 was revealed 
to St. Paul, Minnesota, shoppers by Husch 
Bros.’ women’s specialty shop on February 
22. Conclusion of remodeling was marked 

by a style revue, in which a group of slim models 
promenaded before throngs of patrons to the musical 
obligato of a girl orchestra. 

In its new trappings the store at Seventh and Cedar 
is decidedly modern and attractive. The main floor 
fixtures are all of genuine walnut, and are finished in 
the so-called “book” or matched paneling, the most 
expensive kind of cabinet work. Even the backs of the 





display cases have matched paneling. Corners of the 
show cases are rounded and the closed display surfaces 
are slightly raised and surrounded by a gracefully 
curved bevel. Special display cases feature miter-cut 
plate glass, a decorative style that is relatively new to 
the northwest, although in vogue in the east. 

The subway or basement has been remodeled and a 
new marble staircase leading to the main floor installed. 
No marked change has been effected in the front as yet, 
but a number of wrought-iron fixtures of my own 
design have been manufactured which are novel in 
form and without counterparts elsewhere. 

All radiators have been concealed, adding greatly 
to the symmetry of the sur- 
roundings, and four additional 
pneumatic tube stations have 
been installed on the main floor 
to speed up the handling of 
sale tickets. 


Blum Shop Removal 


By H. ROSEN, Publicity Director 
Philadelphia Display Guild 


HE Blum Shop is prepar- 
ing to move from Juni- 
per and Chestnut Streets 
to a new ten-story build- 

ing at Thirteenth and Chestnut 
Strets, just half a block east. 
This store, which will be built 
on the newest style of architecture, 
is a two million dollar project and 
will have two entrances. Fourteen 
modern styled windows are to be 
installed with newest of fixtures to 
be used both in the windows and 
in the store interior. The display 
department will be enlarged and 
(Continued on page 80) 





THE NEW HUSCH BROS.—By 
installation of costly new fixtures 
in matched panelings, the St. Paul 
house has become one of the most 
attractive specialty shops of the 
city. Above is a view of the main 
floor, ends of the cases revealing 
the feature panels. Below is a s¢c- 
tion of the garment racks and aisle 
displays. 
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A Design of Beauty— 
A Trade Mark of Distinction 


LOOK FOR THIS new enchased design on the store 
front you install. It is just one of the many new 1928 


— ASN 
Kawneer 

™ COMPANY De 

{ 2508 Front St., Niles, Mich. { 


| SEND THIS BOOK TO 
ieee 


innovations that distinguish Kawneer high quality 
store front construction — the store fronts that sell 
merchandise. This design, enchased on the metal, 
adds greater beauty and distinction to the store front 
and protects you against the use of inferior materials. 
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“Yes, business is good with us; in fact, is very good,” 
says E. W. Horsfield, manager of the Portland Window 
Decorating Co., 513 Glisan Street, Portland, Ore. “January 
and February of this year doubled last year’s business dur- 
ing the same period. March is going to be a ‘humdinger,’ the 
best month we ever had. At the present time we are install- 
ing Canada Dry, Gillette Razors and Blades, Nestle’s Choco- 
late Bars, Ex-Lax, Old Gold Cigarettes, Crystal Pastilles, 
Silver Spray, White Rock, Bark Root Tonic, Guasti Tonic, 
Sierra Tonic, Snow Flake Crackers, Maid o’ Clover Butter, 
Kerr’s Flour and Cereals, Ruf Amber Ginger Ale and Scotch 
Mist Ginger Ale. Then we have our regular downtown stores. 
The balance of the year looks brighter than ever; if business 
keeps up as it has, we will have to ‘pull down the old barns 
and build bigger.’ 

“We cover Oregon, but most of our business at present is 
in and around Portland. The druggists are in a receptive 
mood for good windows; they are asking for more toilet 
articles displays. Some manufacturers are still sending their 
displays direct to the dealer and many have we seen unopened 
waiting for the garbageman. Factory representatives handling 
window advertising are -men to get acquainted with. We try 
to make them feel at home when they are here, getting them 
acquainted and showing them Oregon. It helps. We used 
to take them on the golf links, but after Mr. McKenzie, of 
the Canada Dry, Inc., gave the writer an awful licking— 
Columbia Highway for me.” 


“At this writing our contracts for 1928 exceed 1927 by 20 
per cent,” says A. M. Wagner, of the Wagner Display Service, 
110 South Third Street, Minneapolis, Minn. “The outlook for 
the balance of the year indicates that the demand for window 
display service will go far beyond our expectations. We name 
a few firmswhich we serve as follows: Mennen Co., Polk 
Miller Co., E. R. Squibbs, Pine Bros., Black Flag, American 
Tobacco, P. Lorillard, Webster Cigar, Kleiner Cigar, North- 
land Ice Cream Co., Mazer-Cressman Co., American Cigar Co. 
and Parke, Davis & Co.” 





“At the present time we are handling Canada Dry Ginger 
Ale and Bark Root Tonic,’ writes Chas. R. Chase, of the 
Chase Advertising Service, 462 State Street, Salem, Oregon: 
“Conditions in this territory are good, and in the near future 
we hope to handie several additional campaigns. Our terri- 
tory runs as far north as Woodburn, south as far as Ashland, 
and we take in the surrounding towns east and west within a 
radius of thirty miles, namely, Silverton, McMinville, Dallas, 
Independence, Monmouth and others.” 





Leo J. Durio, formerly with Heyman’s Department Store, 
Crowley, La., has returned to Opelousas, La., and plans to 
open a window display service. He has already assumed 
charge of the Stage Line, a local corporation, and reports that 
his display activities are keeping pace. 





“Our Rochester branch has been established one year,” says 
Frank Welch, of the Window-Craft Display Service, Buffalo, 
N. Y. “During that time we have installed displays for over 
fifty national advertisers. 1928 has started with increased 
business, and we are rushed to the limit. We are now ina 
position to give our clients installation service from Buffalo 
to Albany, N. Y.” The Rochester branch is located at 543 
Central Avenue. 





D. E. Cain, of the Merchandising Display Bureau, Indian- 
apolis, reports the following incident: 
“We have just received a report from a local manufacturer 






of a high-grade flour whom we had difficulty on selling, to 
begin with, the idea of window displays paying. Finally he 
agreed on a hundred installations. That was three months 
ago, and he has taken three hundred more since then. His 
last report is that city sales in Indianapolis have increased 10 
per cent in the last two months, and, to use his words, ‘I do 
not know how much of this to attribute to window displays, 
but I am satisfied with your service.’ This, by the way, is a 
case where we had absolutely to build the displays, not being 
furnished with a single card or cut-out. We had to use coy- 
ered and decorated boxes and to place only merchandise in the 
windows. However, we were able to make of these flour 
windows just as effective and attractive displays as are some- 
times procured with the use of the costliest cut-outs and 
posters.” 





“I have just completed a campaign for the Pepsin Syrup 
Co., of Monticello, Ill,” writes Leo G. Carosello, manager 
of the General Advertising Co., 55 Jackson Street, Water- 
bury, Conn. “At the present time Iam handling a campaign 
for the A. H. Lewis Co., St. Louis.” 





The W. A. Stark Display Advertising Service, Kansas City, 
Mo., has moved to new and larger quarters at 711 East Thirty- 
first Street. This company reports that they have done a 
remarkable winter business, and as a result look forward to a 
record-breaking volume of business for the spring and summer 
months. 





Murray G. Wade, general manager, Murray G. Wade Sales 
System, Norfolk, Va., advises that they are now covering Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina with window display installations 
for national advertisers. This is a very prosperous market, 
and they look forward to an extremely active spring season. 





“We have just finished a campaign for Father John’s 
Medicine Co.,” writes N. J. Groves, of the firm of Groves & 
Kessler, display service, Joplin, Mo. “The demand for win- 
dows is such that we are booking them far ahead, some as 
much as three weeks in advance. You have got to have 
a high-powered display to get a booking.” 





O. W. Snyder, formerly associated with Ferguson & Gau- 
vey, well-known displaymen of Chicago, has taken charge of 
the Akron Display Service, Hermes Building, Akron, Ohio. 
The new manager is a graduate of the Koester School of 
Window Dressing. He will add to his list of retail grocery 
and drug stores installations for national advertisers. 





The Capitol Advertising Service, Joseph B. Carey, man- 
ager, announces its removal to new and larger quarters at 
28 South Pearl Street, Albany, N. Y. This has permitted a 
more efficient handling of window display campaigns, and 
was made necessary by the increasing demand for display 
installations in this territory. 

“This agency is now working on a new account for the 
Alabama Soap Co.,” writes W. C. McCarter, vice-president 
of the Campbell Advertising Agency, 103 South Court Street, 
Florence, Ala. “We are getting out handsome counter cards, 
window lithographs and a uniform design with tissues in 
three colors. This agency pastes a label on every window 
decorated, insisting on the display remaining at least one 
week, and consistently respects the rights of others by not 
disturbing a display for at least one week. We maintain 
offices in Huntsville and Muscle Shoals, and cover the entire 
territory of northern Alabama above Birmingham. 
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DISPLAY WORLD 


’ HONOR ROLL OF DISPLAY SPECIALISTS 


DISPLAY WORLD recommends the following display service organizations to manufacturers, 
advertising agencies and merchants seeking distinctive and reliable display service and counsel 








CALIFORNIA 


Entire State Covered Every 14 Days 


BRANCHES: 
128 Turk St. 614 Sixth St. 918 Eighth St. 651 Broadway 
San Francisco San Diego Sacramento Fresno 


THOMPSON & PARMLEY 


1220 WEST PICO STREET LOS ANGELES 


: CINCINNATI 


AND SURROUNDING TERRITORY 
An Efficient Window Display Service for Local Merchants and 
National Advertisers. 


CINCINNATI DISPLAY SERVICE 
Pickering Building Cincinnati, Ohio 
Associated with Window Display Installation Bureau, Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Surrounding Territory 
Window Display Department 


THE REUBEN H. DONNELLEY CORPORATION 


1214 Race Street 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
Complete Window Display Service for National Advertisers 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


AND SURROUNDING POINTS 
Campaigns Planned—Guaranteed Service 


WHITMER DISPLAY SERVICE, Inc. 
1405 St. Clair Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 


CHICAGO 


Surrounding Territory 
Window Display Department 


THE REUBEN H. DONNELLEY CORPORATION 
352 E. 22nd Street 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
AND SURROUNDING TERRITORY 
A Bigger and Better WINDOW DISPLAY SERVICE 
for the National Advertiser 


CLEVELAND WINDOW DISPLAY SERVICE, Inc. 
1344 PROSPECT AVENUE CLEVELAND, OHIO 
EFFICIENT—PROMPT—COURTEOUS 


NEW ORLEANS 


This Big and Prosperous Southern Market 
Presents a Profitable Display Opportunity for 
Your Product 
Window Display and Service Department 
S. R. Wilson, Manager 


I. L. LYONS & COMPANY, Ltd. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Eastern Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Delaware. All window 
display campaigns are linked with a complete merchandising 
service that comprises of dealer and jobber tie-up, market surveys, 
sales ano'vsis and trade journal publicity. Ask us for details. 


The S. J. HANICK CO. 


Samuel J. Hanick, Manager 
HANICK BUILDING 925 CHERRY STREET 


AKRON, OHIO 


and Surrounding Territories Thoroughly Covered 


AKRON DISPLAY SERVICE 
Oo. W. Snyder, Mgr. 


























Hermes Building 41 E. Market St. 





REMEMBER—Quality and Service Count “Always” 


DETROIT WINDOW DISPLAY SERVICE 


438 E. WOODBRIDGE ST. DETROIT, MICH. 
R. V. WAYNE, Pres. 


Doing business for over 100 well known Manufacturers... We cover 
the entire State of Michigan and Toledo, O 


Associated with Window Display Installation Bureau, Inc. 


COMPLETE WINDOW DISPLAY SERVICE 
FOR NATIONAL ADVERTISERS 


WICHITA 


and Surrounding Territory 


SOUTHWEST DISPLAY SERVICE 


108 S. Washington Wichita, Kansas 








J. Duncan Williams joseph H. Marshall 


Williams-Marshall Displays 
“Window Display At Its Best” 
509 South Franklin Street Chicago 


Window display counsel; designing displays of manufacturers’ 
products for retail use; a window display studio with life-size 
windows for photographing, set-ups, etc. 


NEW YORK CITY 


Surrounding Territory 


Window Display Department 


THE REUBEN H. DONNELLEY CORPORATION 
79 Madison Avenue 
CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 








Advertising at the Point of Sale! 


Michigan Display & Decorating Company 
1504 Broadway, Room 320 DETROIT, MICH. 
Branch Office—Toledo, Ohio 

The service that makes and keeps friends for your product 
and wishes your friendship, too. Installing at the present time 80 
per cent of its work for local manufacturers who see the window 
displays continually and are satisfied—these are your references. 


DETROIT 


and the entire State of Michigan efficiently serviced by Display 
Specialists of proven merit. Let us explain to you our new and 
improved Display Service plan. 
PARAMOUNT DISPLAY SERVICE 
General Offices 416 Lafayette Bldg. Warehouse 9361 Genesee St. 
A PARAMOUNT DISPLAY IS A BETTER DISPLAY 


CINCINNATI 


Window Displays and Campaigns Executed With 
Dispatch and Effectiveness. 


R. J. STIENS CO. 
R. J. Stiens, Mgr. 
46 Cambridge Building 


“THE GATEWAY TO THE SOUTH” 


TIDEWATER VIRGINIA AND NORTH CAROLINA 
The market that merits your earnest attention. A complete win- 
dow installation, sign tacking and advisory service for National 
Advertisers. 

MURRAY G. WADE SALES SYSTEM 
Gen’l Offices: 2nd Floor, Academy of Music Bldg., Norfolk, Va. 








Cincinnati, Ohio 

















DISPLAY SERVICES 


If you are not listed on this page, you are over- 
looking a big opportunity to promote your business. 


Address Advertising Department 
DISPLAY WORLD 
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Title Registered U. S. Patent Office 
FOR MERCHANTS—DISPLAYMEN—ADVERTISING MEN—NATIONAL ADVERTISERS 
Issued on the Fifteenth of Every Month by 
THE DISPLAY PUBLISHING COMPANY, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
H. C. MENEFEE, President C. R. ROGERS, Editor N. SILVERBLATT, Secretary 


OUR PLATFORM 
1. The Development of the Art of Mercantile Display. 
2. More Intimate Cooperation of Manufacturer and Merchant. 

3. The Encouragement and Advancement of the Independent Display Service Idea. 
4. An Ideal, Practical and Helpful Personal Service to the Display Profession and 
Its Industry. 

5. Appreciation of Display by Merchants as the Most Powerful Factor in the 

Business of Selling. 
6. To Maintain the Independence of Its Editorial Columns so That It May Always 
Discuss, Without Fear, Bias or Jealousy, Every Activity in the 
Display Field and Serve Best All Interests. 


Manuscripts, photographs and all editorial material intended for publication should reach the publishers on or before the first of the 
month of date of issue. All photographs reproduced become the property of the publishers. 
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Tying Up The greatest circulation enjoyed by any her demands does not enter her mind. The interest 
With magazine of national distribution falls which brought her to the windows have. been de- 
Advertising short of three million copies per week, ' stroyed. 

an interesting fact for those who con- Apparently, willy-nilly tie-ups are not all assured 
tend that windowmen should constantly tie up their sesames to merchandising bliss. 
displays with national and local advertising. It grows 
more interesting as the figures are analyzed. Women In an address to the Window Display 

The United States and her possessions boast ap- and the Group of the Advertising Club of New 
proximately thirty million families, if it is assumed Window York, John C. Sterling, vice-president of 
that the average consists of four persons. It may thus the McCall Co. brought the attending pro- 
be seen that the greatest national advertising medium ducers of window displace face to face with an issue 
in America reaches less than one-tenth of her popula- which is of utmost importance to displaymen in all 
tion. And yet advertising men gravely assert that the branches of retailing. This is the overwhelming 
alert windowman can add to the pulling power of his dominance of women as purchasers of merchandise. 
windows by special appeal to this 10 per cent. It is Mr. Sterling’s belief that both retailers and na- 

Retailers are far from unanimous on the benefits to tional advertisers should create displays which have 
be derived from tie-ups with their local advertising. special appeal to women, taking into account both 
Many cling to the theory that it is the duty of the win- their preferences and prejudices. 
dow to stress prestige and quality and to leave to ad- Perhaps the manufacturer who markets his goods 
vertising the task of sounding a price appeal. Most nationally has not been doing this; perhaps the re- 
of them on occasion use their windows to back up ad- tailer has not been wholly conscious of effort to meet 
vertising. But there is an increasing number who are this situation. But the fact is that he has been fairly 
frankly skeptical about the wisdom of the plan. successful. 

George Frank discusses the subject at length in his About the only outstanding difference between 
article on furniture display in this issue and sounds a men and women in their reactions to display is the 
warning that should be heard by every dealer who has latter’s insistence upon beauty and symmetry. While 
similar problems. the “pretty girl” panel is attractive, it often happens 

Mr. Frank sees the window as the equal of his ad- that showings of the products which it features do 
vertising and of the utmost value if kept free of en- not receive settings that compare in artistic qualities. 
tangling alliances. As the sale is consummated in the — 
store, he declares it is the purpose of all forms of ad- Stress One of the peculiarities of American 
vertising to bring patrons in. Newspapers will do Proves business has been the readiness of the 
this; so will windows. But if advertising stresses a Its Value average retailer to take on new lines. 
special price and the goods are displayed in the win- When he finds business dull in some of 
dow, the prospective buyer runs afoul of them before: the goods that he is handling he turns without ques- 
entering the store, and if the suite or piece is not tion to others and seeks potential profits by burden- 
entirely satisfactory, decides to go elsewhere. The fact ing himself with new problems. 


that the store may have goods that will fully meet The result is a complexity in merchandising classi- 
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fcations that staggers the investigators. This fact 
was brought out clearly at the National Retail Shoe 
Dealers’ Convention in Chicago by F. J. Nichols, who 
cited census figures revealing that though there were 
but sixty-one shoe stores in Atlanta, shoes could: be 
bought in 136 stores. In Syracuse, N. Y., there were 
fftv-nine shoes stores and 102 outlets; in Denver, 
fifty-five shoe stores and 147 outlets. 

‘This multiplication of the handlers of merchandise 
is not the only ill from which business is suffering. 
A. A. Kuhne, president of the American Retailers’ 
Association, addressing that body at St. Louis on 
February 10, declared that “agriculture in most states 
is shot to pieces” and “industry is in only fair con- 
dition.” 

But Mr. Kuhne did not indulge in unbridled 
pessimism. Pointing out the pitfalls, he suggested 
means by which the retailer could circumvent his 
difficulties. “We must reach our farther for new busi- 
ness,” he declares; “we must make our stores so ap- 
pealing that people will just want to go there. We 
must build up confidence ... . Let us do more adver- 
tising . . . Let us send out more personal letters . . 
Let us give more attention to our windows and the 
decorations on the inside of the store.” 

This program for a crashing offensive may be 
good in theory, but will probably fail to arouse enthu- 
siasm among retailers who are already complaining 
about the cost of newspaper advertising. But there 
are factors of business-building which they will give 
more attention. Direct mail and strengthened win- 
dows provide a valuable combination. , 

Display is the hope of the merchant who is trying 
to overcome the handicaps of a period of deflation. 
It is the cheapest medium at his command in the 
measure of effectiveness. 


| Free the Book Table 
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“Principles of Window Display,” by James Hamilton 
Picken, will prove interesting to the student of merchandis- 
ing, but will hardly afford material assistance to the mer- 
chant or displayman who seeks concrete plans for bettering 
his windows. Mr. Picken has taken a step in advance of 
earlier writers by linking window advertising with other 
media and listing a group of rules for its successful employ- 
ment. But his treatment of these is ponderous and academic 
and he fails to outline methods by which they may be put 
into execution. 

Before engaging in a discussion of display, he indulges 
in several chapters on the relation of the window to selling 
problems, the evolution and purpose of the window, and the 
types of its construction. When he finally approaches the 
subject of trimming, he gets into difficulty speedily, exhibit- 
ing complete lack of acquaintance with display terminology. 
He confounds settings with arrangement and closed windows 
with backgrounds,:and by the time he reaches attraction de- 
Vices finds that he has considered the principal elements of 
attraction under unrelated headings and is forced to make a 
hurried review to include them. Instances of successful use 
of these media are rare and he does not attempt to present 
illustrations of selling devices. 

_ The human interest windows which play an important part 
'n producing sales are not considered independently, being 
lumped with stocky and light-trimmed displays as forms of 
atrangement. Mr, Picken, however, lists means for apprais- 
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ing display fixtures, utilization of lighting and ‘color effects, 
and presents a gauge for determining the sales effectiveness 
of the display. Despite its shortcomings, the volume is worth 
the careful perusal of all students of window display. It is 
published by the A. W. Shaw Co., Chicago, Ill. The price 
is $6.00. 





‘A Treatise on Textured Wall Finishes” is the title of a 
splendidly printed brochure published by the United States 
Gypsum Co., Chicago, dealing with the uses of Textone. 
Executed in colors and freely illustrated, it is a typographic 
gem. 

Its mechanical perfection is matched by careful handling 
of the subject-matter. Expounding the use of Textone in in- 
terior decoration, the author reviews the types of interiors 
now popular and shows the adaptability of Textone to pro- 
duction of appropriate textured wall surfaces. 





The Secret of Getting the Business 


(Continued from page 34) 
win the good will of the dealer, but the principal one is to 
give him attractive displays. Prove to him that you take a 
personal interest in his windows and you can rest assured 
he will be a booster for you. 

When a display serviceman, can offer any advertiser 90 
per cent of locations for his installations, and back it up by 
securing 90 per cent as per his agreement, this will prove 
to the advertiser his service has the good will of the dealers, 
because he has a reputation of installing attractive displays, 
and the dealer always welcomes him. 

The retail merchant who did not place any value on his 
windows a few years ago now realizes his store’s windows 
are his best friends. There are a few left who do not take 
any interest in how their windows look. I had three dealers 
on my list who would not give up their windows for any 
nationally advertised product. One day I pointed out several 
products on their shelves that I knew were not being nation- 
ally advertised, and asked them if they had sold any in the 
past year. The answer was “no.” Then I told them that if 
the manufacturers of those products had properly advertised 
to create a demand, he the dealer, would have realized a 
profit on his investment. Today I list these three dealers 
as three of my best locations. Why? Their windows have 
increased their business. 


Who They Are and What They Say 


(Continued from page 55) 


forced two of our competitors out of business. When the 
business proved a success and we had acquired a small bal- 
ance at the bank, we sold the store at a profit and I again 
heeded Horace Greeley’s advice to a young’ man and came 
west. 

“Portland again saw me in the display profession with 
John L. Stark, as the John L. Stark Co., display service. 
And what a chance for experience! The service business 
tops them all—lots of grief, lots of work, and, well, I trimmed 
on an average of thirty windows a week; anything and every- 
thing, from notions to automobile shows. Working hours 
were all I can remember; not much sleeping—changing 
theatre fronts until 2 a.m., home, to bed, and up at 6 a.m., 
as Pepy’s diary would read. After expanding too rapidly, 
financial difficulties arose, and in 1922 I entered the men’s 
clothing business as display manager for Ben Selling. 

“Since my: connection here I have gotten much enjoyment 
from attending, organizing and assisting in promoting dis- 
play activities, both of the Portland Display Club and the 
Pacific Coast Association. It has been a real pleasure to 
associate with my fellow-displaymen -and I believe I hold 
the friendship of many hundreds of them throughout the 
country. I believe that business today is more dependent on 
display than many of us realize, and no doubt offers a prom- 
ising future. There are perhaps other fields that offer larger 
remuneration, but there is a certain amount of pleasure de- 
rived from creating displays and it certainly is fascinating.” 
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Illinoisans Hold Rousing Conclave 


Peoria Is Host to State Gathering of Display Men; 
Springfield Wins Next Gathering 


HE much-heralded semi-annual meeting of the Cen- 
tral Illinois Association of Display Men was held 
on Thursday evening, April 5, at the Jefferson 
Hotel, Peoria, Ill., with an enthusiasm that sur- 

passed anything that has heretofore obtained at any local or 
sectional meeting of organized displaymen. The attendance 
was approximately 250, which taxed the capacity of the 
hotel’s banquet hall. There were representative displaymen 
present from most of the Illinois cities, as well as a large 
delegation from Davenport, Iowa. 

The meeting was opened under the chairmanship of Presi- 
dent Ellsworth H. Bates. The welcome to Peoria was voiced 
in inimitable fashion by Mayor Mueller, who expressed ap- 
preciation of the large part that display is playing in profit- 
able merchandising. The address of welcome was responded 
to by Paul L. Wertz, Bloomington. 

W. L. Stensgaard, president of the International Asso- 
ciation of Display Men, was then called upon and recited 
many of the association’s activities and made a strong plea 
for large attendance at the Toronto convention. He also 
revealed the fact that the draft of the revised constitution 
for the International Association was already in the hands 
of the printers and that a copy would be mailed to all affiliated 
displaymen. This constitution will be voted on at the To- 
ronto convention and will include many revisions that should 
materially assist in making the national organization a 
stronger body. It was asserted that one of its features is an 
increase of membership dues to $10 per year, as in this way 
only can the association function properly and accomplish 
those things that will elevate display and its profession to 
its proper place. 

Other speakers of the evening included L. A. Rogers, sec- 
retary, International Association of Display Men: N. Silver- 
blatt, secretary, DISPLAY WORLD, and Jack Cameron, for- 
mer president of the International Association of Display 
Men. All of the speakers voiced their belief in the future 
of the profession and urged a continuation of the intense in- 
terest on the part of displaymen that was shown by the par- 
ticipants in the meeting. 

One of the educational features of the evening was a live 
model drape by J. H. Everetts, vice-president of the Inter- 
national Association of Display Men. The draping was ex- 
cellent and was well received. 

Then followed a very extensive entertainment program 
that lasted past midnight, and all in attendance felt that the 
meeting had been an unusual triumph. 

It was voted to hold the next meeting of the association 
at Springfield, whose claims were emphasized by a group of 
newsboys rushing into the banquet hall with a special edition 
of the Illinois State Register announcing that the next meet- 
ing had been obtained by Springfield. This was quite a 
feature and shows the enterprise of the Springtield display- 
men, and another outstanding meeting is to be looked for in 
that city, the date of which is to be announced later. 





DISPLAY CONTEST BY SHIPPING BOARD 

The United States Shipping Board, 45 Broadway, New 
York City, has announced a nation-wide window display con- 
test to promote travel on its ocean liners, such as the Levia- 
than, George Washington, etc. The conditions of the contest 
merely call for the use of the display material furnished by 
the Shipping Board, consisting of three- display: cards fea- 
turing deck scenes on a liner. These can be used in any 
merchandise display that will lend itself to the travel thought, 
such as luggage, special attire, etc. The contest is open to 
all displaymen, and the major prizes will be six round-trip 
tickets to Europe. Those receiving honorable mention will 
receive a certificate of service. The entries will be divided 
into three classes: (1) Cities of 100,000 or more; (2) cities 
of 50,000 to 100,000; (3) cities and towns under 50,000. The 
judges will be L. H. Bristol, president of Window Display 
Advertising Association and advertising manager of Bristol- 
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Myers Co.; W. L. Stensgaard, president of Internationa} 
Association of Display Men and director of displays for 
Montgomery, Ward & Co., and Bruce Barton, president of 
Barton, Durstine & Osborne, the agency responsible for the 
plan. Displaymen who have not yet received details of the 
contest may write direct to the Shipping Board for descrip- 
tive circular and display material. 





VENTURISTIC MERCHANDISE DISPLAYERS 

The Adler-Jenes Co., Chicago, Ill., has just announced a 
complete line of display units that have been conceived and 
produced in modern style. The line has been termed Ven- 
turistic Displayers and includes a wide variety of designs 
and numbers to meet the requirements for the most effective 
display of shoes, small wares, etc. Illustrated herewith is 
No. M110, a shelf displayer, with a frame entirely of wood, 





Shelf Displayer Unit of the Venturistic Series 


and genuine Vitrolite shelves in black. The shelves are so 
arranged so they may be swung to any angle. The mat is 
made of wallboard covered with hand-painted Sol Sateen and 
together constitutes an ideal display fixture for any small 
merchandise. A completely illustrated broadside has been 
issued showing the entire line, which will be sent to any dis- 
playman upon request. 





NATIONAL GIFT AND ART PRIZES ANNOUNCED 


Announcement of awards in the display contest conducted 
during the summer of 1927 by the National Gift and Art 
Association was made at the Spring Show of the organization 
in Philadelphia recently. At a luncheon of retailers attend- 
ing the gathering, Jerome Jaffrey, president of the New 
York Metropolitan Display Men’s Club, and one of the 
judges, announced the prize winners. William Nelson Taft, 
editor of the Retail Ledger, and R. E. Smiley, of the Atwater 
Kent Manufacturing Co., addressed the gathering. The prize 
winners for windows are: First prize, cup given by Emmet 
White, president of the association, Knauber’s Jewelery and 
Gift Shop, Buffalo, N. Y.; second prize, $25, A. Stowell & 
Co., Boston, Mass.; third prizes, $5 each, Sisson Bros.-Wel- 
den Co., Binghamton, N. Y.; Pickett & Stuart, Concord, 
N. H.; The Rhea Shoppe, Beach Haven, N. J.; E. L. Wilson 
Hardware Co., Beaumont, Texas; Manusco Art Co., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 





SEMI-ANNUAL CONVENTION FOR W. D. A. A. 

The Window Display Advertising Association will hold 
a semi-annual convention this year at Detroit, July 9 and 10, 
in connection with the annual convention of the International 
Advertising Association. 
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Reception Committee Is Ready 


Toronto Clubmen Are Finishing Preparations for 
Influx of Visitors to I. A. D. M. Meet 


By CHARLES H. BRAY 
Chairman, Reception Committee, Toronto Display Club 


LL arrangements for the accommodation and recep- 

tion of our guests at the thirty-first annual I. A. 

D. M. convention are about completed and we are 

awaiting the largest crowds that ever attended 

such a gathering. As chairman of the Reservations and Re- 

ception Committee it has been my duty to list the rates of the 

convention headquarters hotel as well as some of the smaller 

houses. That the visiting members may be acquainted with 

these schedules I am listing them below: For the King 

Edward Hotel, which will serve as convention headquarters, 

the rates for single rooms with bath range from $4.00 to $8.00 

per day, and for double rooms from $7.00 to $12.00. Sample 
rooms may be obtained for from $4.00 to $7.00. 

The Prince George Hotel rates range from $2.50 to $4.00 
for singles, and from $5.00 to $3.00 for doubles. At the 
Walker House, the rates are $3.00 to $7.00 for singles and 
$5.00 to $8.00 for doubles. I will be pleased to make reserva- 
tions for any of the boys that will write me. So much for 
accommodations. 

We also propose to have large posters at the outskirts of 
the city on the principal highways welcoming delegates; also 
there will be information booths at the railway stations, docks 
and highways for directing our guests to their hotels and the 
convention hall. In fact, we are not leaving anything undone 
to give the delegates a royal welcome. 

—-— 0 ——- 

At 5:40 Sunday evening, June 10, a crack train of the 
Canadian Pacific will steam out of the Twelfth Street Station, 
loaded with I. A. D. M. members bound for the annual con- 
vention at Toronto. This de luxe train has been chartered 
by the I. A. D. M. for its exclusive use and will include 
drawing room compartments, club and observation cars in 
addition to the regular Pullman equipment. Old friendships 
will be renewed and a spirit of good fellowship will prevail 
aboard the special. 

The train will stop at Detroit to pick up club members 
there and those whose tickets are routed via Detroit. Round- 
trip fares are quoted that closely parallel the customary con- 
vention rate of one and one-half fares. The I. A. D. M. head- 
quarters urges clubs and individual members intending to 
attend the convention to send in reservations for Pullman 
space early. 





DISPLAY CONTEST TO FEATURE NEMO WEEK 

Following long-established precedent, Kops Bros., Inc., 
manufacturers of Nemo Foundation Garments, are holding 
Nemo Week from April 30 to May 5. As has been the custom 
in the past, a display contest will be concurrent. Prizes will 
be as follows: First prize, $200; second prize, $100; third 
Prize, $75; fourth prize, $50; fifth prize, $25; sixth prize, $10; 
seventh prize, $10; eighth prize, $10; ninth prize, $10; tenth 
Prize, $10. 

Over one thousand entrants are expected and the winners 
will share in $500 in cash prizes. Also, the first prize winner 
will receive the Nemo-flex rotating cup, with his name in- 
scribed on it, and will hold it for a year. This cup is pre- 
sented to the winner each year at the annual convention of 
the International Association of Display Men, and the award 
has become a regular feature of their meeting. 

Participants must file an entry blank with the company 
pledging adherence to the rules. These are terse, and pro- 
vide for use of all the firm’s display material, installation 
of the window entry during the week beginning April 30, 
Submission of photographs to Kops Bros., 120 East Sixteenth 
Street, New York. The contest closes June 5. Judges will 
be: C. J. Potter, former I. A. D. M. official; J. A. Cook, dis- 
play manager, Hearn’s, New York, and Harry Flemming, 
artist, New York. 
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Orders - Inquiries 





and Melting List Catalog 


Gives counts and prices on over 8.000 
different lines of business. No matter 
what your business, in this book you 
will find the number of your prospec- 
tive customers listed. 

Valuable information is also given as to 
how you can use the mails to secure 
orders and inquiries for your products 
or services. 


Write for Your FREE Copy 
R. L. POLK & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
Largest City Directory Publishers in the World 


Mailing List Compilers—Business Statistics 
-. Producers of Direct Mail Advertising 




















Cardwriters’ Supplies 


BECKER SIGN SUPPLY CO. 
314 N. Eutaw St. Baltimore, Md. 





Se Betore Urdering a Valance, Write jm . 
a es BRYAN’S, Louisville, Ky. 








THE BRISCHOGRAPH 
A PROJECTING LANTERN 


For Sign and Card Writers, Poster Artists and Displaymen 
A Popular Price Lantern. One Style and Price, $25.00 
THE BRISCHOGRAPH 
1576% NORTH HIGH ST. COLUMBUS, OHIO 














” |mprove Display Windows 50% 


Send Glass Sizes for Estimate 
Designs and 


CAMDEN ARTCRAFT CO, 160 N.Wells St 


CHICAGO, ILL. 














FAMOUS MASTER STROKE BRUSHES WRITE 
FOR 
in) AND SIGN PAINTERS COPY OF 
Our Free Catalog No. 24 
DICK BLICK CO. 


BOX 437-D GALESBURG, ILL. 
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Modernizing Show Card Production 


Fashioning of Show Cards by Machinery Is In Accord With the 


Spirit of the Times—Co 


mely Boards Naw Obtainable 


By F. D. COURTENAY 
President, Embosograph Co., New York 


(From an Address Delivere 


JNDAMENTAL improvement in modern busi- 
ness is introduced only by sustained effort, and 
generally against the irrational opposition of 
those most likely to benefit. This is a truism 
that has been proven by the introduction of the 
typewriter and similar labor-saving devices, and 

usually the introduction of such devices must be preceded by 
months and sometimes years of educational work. 

At the recent convention of the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association there was exhibited for the first time, in its pres- 
ent form, a rather remarkable machine. This machine, called 
the Embosograf, after several years of experimental research, 
was presented in such a refined mechanical form that it made 
possible the production of individual counter and window cards 
of a type superior to hand-written cards and capable of 
speedier production. It was our desire to obtain from many 
department store executives an honest opinion of the work 
turned out on this machine as applied to the ‘retail field, and 
whether cards produced by the Embosograf were actually a 
radical improvement over present show cards. The opinions 
of some sixty-five well-known department store executives 
were definitely requested, and the response was so definite and 
emphatic that it seemed to leave no doubt in our minds as to 
th future trend of show card work. 

To demonstrate absolutely the reaction of the general 
public to our cards as against hand-written ones, ten well- 
known wormen in a certain city were:invited to answer a ques- 
tionnaire on a silk sale ticketed on one side with Embosograf 
cards and on the other side with hand-written ones. They 
were given no inkling of the purpose behind the questions. The 
actual answers of these women are too long and detailed to 
give here, but to five questions as to general impression, effec- 
tiveness and sales appeal, distinctivness, visibility and color 
harmony the answers were 100 per cent in favor of our cards. 


d to the New York Metropolitan Club) 


The show card writer who ticketed the other side of the sale 
knew that the test was to be made, and exercised unusual care 
in the execution of his cards. Five questions answered by 
twenty customers, or one hundred answers in all, were em- 
phactically in favor of our cards, and the customers backed up 
their answers with intelligent reasoning. Can you ignore suc 
tests? 


I want you now to get clearly in your minds that all of the 
hand-written cards were made by an _ above-the-average 
sign writer, and that the Embosograf cards were made by 
unskilled junior employees, witho an, ; 
whatever, but under proper supervision. I also want to state 
that all of the :mbosograf cards shown here are new, special 
retail store type faces. 


And now a few facts of the utmost interest to every de- 
partment store executive—the actual use of the machine by 
stores that have given it a thorough trial. One well-known 
department store, formerly employing one and sometimes two 

_sign writers, on actual test has produced 300 individual 
cards per day at a cost of a non-technical assistant and a 
part-time helper. As they do not “dogear” or thumb-mark, 
our cards have been filed away after use, and, by careful 
organizing of the sign department by a display manager who 
knows his business, the number of new cards produced is 
decreasing so rapidly that a very large saving will eventually 
be effected. On actual test, 600 individual cards per day can 
be produced at a labor cost of $18 per week. In the case of 
large stores employing four or five sign writers, 600 individual 
cards can be produced per day at a labor cost of $95 per 
week. We know of no store in the country making any such 
number of cards day in and day out. But we do know of 
dozens that have a sign writing pay roll of over $150 per week. 
(Continued on page 77) 
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THE EMBOSOGRAF AND ITS 
PRODUCT 


Left, an example of the type of card now being 
produced by the machine evolved by Mr. Courtenay 
and his associates. Above, a view of the Emboso- 
graf and the cabinets, which are included in tts 
equipment. 
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THE DISPLAY CARD 


OF THE FUTURE. 


INTRODUCING 


THE EMBOSOGRAF 


FULLY PROTECTED BY U. S. AND FOREIGN BASIC PATENTS 


A Revolutionary Machine and Process for the Retail and Department Store 


The Embosograf, exhibited at 
the N. R. D. G. A. Convention, 
created such intense interest on 
the part of department store 
executives that a number of in- 
stallations were sold right from 
the floor upon instant demon- 
stration. 


The opinions of a large number 
of advertising executives defi- 
nitely place an Embosograf card 
as being far in advance of any 
hand-written card ever made 
from the viewpoint of the cus- 
tomer and the actual selling 
appeal. 


An Embosograf Outfit prop- 
erly and intelligently installed 
will enable any store to make 
from 100 to 1,000 individual 
show cards per day of all sizes, 
including window cards, using 
unskilled labor, under the super- 
vision of the display manager, 
layout department, or head sign 
writer. : 


The cards made on the Emboso- 

graf are uniform, dignified, dis- 

tinctive, of four times the visibil- 

ity of hand-written cards, show* 
no wear and tear, and hence can 

be filed away and used indefi- 

nitely. 


| 


Embosograf Corp. 
of America 


38-44 West 21st 
New York 


The fine quality cardboard used 
with the Embosograf is now 
available at prices making it 
entirely practical to use a fine 
card board throughout your 
store. 


The Embosograf Corporation 
of America is not interested in 
selling a showcard machine—it 
is interested in making an intel- 
ligent survey of your store re- 
quirements, and making definite 
recommendations leading to the 
modernizing of your show card 
department, and eventually a 
substantial saving of money. 


The Embosograf policy permits 
in certain cases of the rental of 
the complete equipment at a cost 
as low as $12.00 per month. The 
equipment can also be purchased 
outright. 


Due to the extent of the data 
submitted in answer to inquiries, 
and in order that such data be 
applicable to the store in ques- 
tion, inquiries are only solicited 
which originate from a store 
executive to whom we will be 
glad to furnish comprehensive 
and interesting facts relating to 
his own store. 
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Ban the Baneful Black and White § — 


g 
With a Well-Balanced Layout and Clear Lettering Effective 
Results Can Be Obtained BRU 


By RAY E. DARLIN 
Chicago, IIl. 
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HOPE you will appreciate the fact that these 

layouts were sketched with a pen only to put 

across the suggestion I have for you. The 

black and white show card is usually considered 

a cheap sale card and it is “knocked out” 

very fast with little consideration to the task 
the cards have to assume. 

A card writer can make this sort of card look very bad if 
he is careless with his work, or he can make a very attractive 
card if he uses his black skillfully on the white background. 
Neatly ruled panels, stripes and borders often help if they 
are used properly. 

We all know that it takes a good layout to make a good 
looking card. But I believe it takes an exceptionally well- 
' balanced layout to make a good black and white card. It 

should be remembered also that our lettering and stripes 
should be very neat, with no ragged edges and finger-marks 
or smutty pencil lines, as these show very clearly. 

I would suggest that you watch the style of lettering you 
use on them. You_will notice that a slender spurred letter 
will make the best appearance. By putting a little extra swing 


in some of your lettering, you will make the card more pleas. 
ing to the eye. 

In the illustrations with this article I have shown a few 
layouts and ideas that may suit your needs. Here we find 
upright and landscape cards, also cut-outs, that can be used 
to good advantage. The “five dollar down” cut-out looks 
very good if cut from wall board and hung down in the 
center of the window just above the merchandise. The 
same thing can be done with the curved arrow. 





OPENS NEW FACTORY AT GARY 


The Marsene Transparent Paper Co., manufacturers of 
transparent papers and color screens, has built a new two- 
story factory at Gary, Ind., which has a floor space of fifty 
by two hundred and fifty feet, complete with machine room, 
finishing rooms, boiler equipment, chemical laboratories and 
offices. They are manufacturing transparent paper embossed 
and colored and are specializing in floodlight screens. Their 
process has been developed by six years of research and is 
covered by patent. 
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A Group of Black and White Cards Executed by Ray Darlin 
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TRADE MAQK REGUS PAT OFF 


BRUSHES ano SUPPLIES 





Just What You Need! 


Tools you’ve always wanted to own! Daily carries devices that every display- 
man (and other members of the fraternity) wants to buy. Send-and get ’em. 
You can’t afford to be without them ... they’re valuable, but the cost is low. 















BRUSH COMPASS AND GUARD 


For Drawing Circles or Straight 
Lines With Brush or Pen 


STYLE No. 24—Price, 50c 


Perfect circles and straight lines, any width, can 
be made with this practical compass and guard. 


How many times have you 
wanted a device of this . 
kind? Every Card Writer 
and Sign Painter should 
have one. 
See ROAR.) 


Specimen of work done 
with Brush Compass. 


























Dail 


New and Improved 


POCKET HAMMER 


STYLE No. 9 


Display Men and Card Writers 
will find this a handy little tool. 
Can be carried in vest pocket. 
Also very convenient to have in 
the home; 4% inches long; 
nickel-plated. Contains pin, tack, 
nail puller and screwdriver combined in one. 


The tavorite Of dispiay men $1 00 
2 


everywhere; postpaid.......... 














WRITE FOR ROMPT 
FREE 126 TO 130 Bort G) @ DAYTON, smite 
CATALOG E.THIRD ST. 2 OHIO. ON EVERY 
ne Othe House of Pertict Stroke Brushes and Supplies ORDER 

















FOR ATTRACTIVE 
Straw Hat Displays 


Use Yellow Crystal Drapiers for 
the Backgrounds 


SEND FOR SAMPLES 


' DECORATIVE GELATINE COMPANY 


P.O. BOX 316 SEATTLE, WASH. 


_—————— EN EEE 














Ask the: Mew ‘Whe: Bays: Hove! 


| Displaymen, Artists, Studios and Show 
| Card Writers, We 
Specialize on all art and show-card supplies for 


Window Display Work. 


Brushes—Show Card Board—Water Colors— 
| Crepe Paper—Panel Paper. 





Large Cutting Knife on premises can be used 
FREE to cut cardboard and paper in sizes to suit. 


| 
| 


_ Eagle Sign Painters’ and Artists’ Supply Co. 
HARRY SCHLIFTMAN, Prop. 





314 West 42nd Street New York City 


—— 
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USE THE OPPORTUNITY EXCHANGE 
YOUR WANT AD MEDIUM 


ONLY $1.50 PER SINGLE COLUMN INCH 
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LUG into any lamp socket and 

you're ready to paint and deco- 
rate with air. In addition to striking 
store banners, you can produce color- 
ful window displays in all the new 
type finishes—crackle effects, veiling, 
antiqueing, etc. You can touch up fur- 





niture, window backgrounds, panels 

or display fixtures in a few minutes. | Special Intro- 
Soon pays for itself in making old ductory Price 
displays like new. Send today for | Quoted on 
new three-color bulletin describing 

this outfit. Request 











19022 DIVERSEY PARKWAY 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





NEW YORE LOS ANGELES MINNEAPOLIS DETROIT 
CLEVELAND PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO DENVER 
DAVENPORT CINCINNATI PITTSBURGH SEATTLE 


A. R. WILLIAMS MACHINERY CO.. Toronto 
D. W. 4-Gray 
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VANCOUVER, B. C. 
Reported by Phil K. Sangster, Publicity Director 

Club activities of the Vancouver displaymen are at fever 
heat in preparation for the Pacific Coast Association Con- 
vention of Display Men, which will be held in Vancouver on 
September 25-27 of this year. Already plans are being for- 
mulated for this big event, and at the regular monthly meet- 
ing, held on February 6 in the Orpheum Cafe, plans for an 
extensive advertising campaign were discussed. 

The meeting was well handled by Walter Rimes, the presi- 
dent of the local club, with thirty-nine real live members 
present. A most outstanding educational feature of the meet- 
ing was a demonstration of futuristic draping by George 
Mitchell, of the Hudson Bay Company, assisted by little 
Miss Mona Butler, in a live model “Butterfly” drape, fol- 
lowed by a recitation entitled, “When I Went to Fairyland.” 
The beauty of the whole setting was enhanced by the soft 
strains of “Ain’t She Sweet,” as a piano selection by the 
club’s pianist, Tommy Thompson. An outburst of applause 
greeted this number, giving expression to the great apprecia- 
tion of the members present. 

A most entertainipg and humorous number on the pro- 
gram was a dialogue by two colored gentlemen, Mr. Curtis 
and Mr. Robinson, of Shelly’s 4X Bakery staff. The ways 
and means committee reported a balance of over $100 on the 
January dance and presented the final plans for.the February 
dance. A series of monthly dances are being arrange,d with 
a view to swelling the convention funds. 

The local men who will guide the destinies of the P. C. A. 
D. M. convention for 1928 are as follows: President, Frank 
O. E. Heales, Hudsons’ Bay Co.; secretary-treasurer, Les 
H. Osborne, Sangster-Osborne Display Service; convention 
director, Walter Rimes, Henry Birks & Sons, Ltd.; program, 
Bill Smith, J. W. Harvey, Ltd.; publicity, Phil K. Sangster, 
Sangster-Osborne Display Service; finance, Tommy Elrick, 
Calhoun’s Hat Shop; membership, Irwin Jones, Bell Display 
Fixtures Co. 








SEATTLE 
Reported by Edward E. Mulliner, Secretary 

Since the first of the year the Seattle Club has made a 
very creditable record, and has carried out the usual program 
of semi-monthly meetings in the regular manner. However, 
we have found it difficult to obtain a full attendance at each 
one of these meetings, due to clearance sales and spring 
fashion revues. 

During the month of February the annual Automobile and 
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Transportation Show, held in Seattle, gave the club an oppor- 
tunity to appoint from its membership a committee of three 
to judge downtown windows in connection with the auto 
pageant. These judges as appointed were as follows: Henry 
Stohlton, chairman; H. M. Fiske and Edw. E. Mulliner, 
Also Dr. M. Lyle Spencer, president of the University of 
Washington, was appointed honorary judge to assist the com- 
mittee. Three prizes were awarded to the following: Rhodes 
Department Store, Turrell Shoe Store and McDougall-South- 
wick. As proof of the work of the Seattle Club it will be 
interesting to note that the above three stores were all repre- 
sented on the roster of the club. 

We have, during the past weeks, had several interesting 
club meetings, both entertaining and educational. The last 
meeting was featured by a glee club concert, given through 
the courtesy of the Seattle Credit Men’s Association. Also 
at one of our recent meetings, Mr. Lloyd Spencer, of the 
Post-Intelligencer, gave a very instructive talk on the value 
of the window display in collaboration with newspaper dis- 
play advertising. At the same meeting, Parker Moore, pianist 
for K. J. R., gave a delightful entertainment. 

We have planned for our meetings for the month of March 
a series of educational talks by some of the most prominent 
men of Seattle, who either directly or indirectly are interested 
in the subject of window display. The first of this group 
will be Mr. Danks, of the Danks Window Display Service. 
Mr. Danks has recently returned from Chicago, where he 
has studied the subject thoroughly and expects to give us 
the most recent developments in merchandising through the 
medium of the show window. 

In the very near future the Seattle Club expects to take 
a week-end trip to Vancouver (B. C.), Canada, when they 
will join with the Vancouver Club in a meeting where the 
coming Pacific Coast convention will be fully disucssed. 





PORT HURON, MICH. 
Reported by J. W. Forbes, Secretary 

Our club rooms have been finished, as well as the dummy 
window which has been provided for demonstrations. It is 
made of textone and is laid off in blocks like caenstone, 
with an oval door in antique style. Everyone of our mem- 
bers helped to clean up the place under the supervision of our 
educational director, Ed Dietrich. It isn’t the best to be had, 
but it answers the purpose. 

At our meeting on April 17, a representative of the Tex- 
tone Co. is to give us demonstrations on the use of his ma- 
terial, and probably a representative of the Masonite Fibre 





Dinner Meeting of the Vancouver (B. C.) Display Club Showing Tiny Model and Drape Fashioned About Her 
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Board Co. will also be present. These features are a part 
of our educational work and are examples of what we will 
give our members once a month. Every other meeting is 
held in Canada, and the Canadian meetings are social affairs. 
On April 3, our club went to Mt. Clemens, Mich., to get the 
men there interested in forming a club. We intend to have 
those interested up to our meeting on April 17 to give them 
a better idea of how the work will be handled. But we 
shall first try to get them into our club, and, failing in this, 
will organize a club there. We have taken in two more mem- 
bers and are safe in predicting that our campaign to double 
club membedship in three months will be successful, as we 
have taken in eleven new members in the past three weeks 
and still have a few more in view. 

After the spring opening, a letter was sent to thirteen 
stores not represented in the club, complimenting the dis- 
playmen on their windows for the occasion and thanking them 
for their cooperation. We concluded by urging them to 
affiliate with the club. 

Quite a few of us have received a letter from the Cham- 
ber of Commerce thanking us for cooperating in the spring 
opening and saying that it was a pleasure to have a club 
here that took such pride in window display. 

We have appointed a ways and means committee and also 
a finance committee. Plans. are being made for a series of 
dances during the summer on a boat plying the river or the 
lakes. We are also arranging to work with the Chamber of 
Commerce on publicity for them during the summer, such 
as displays in the United States Bank. 





MADISON, WIS. 
Reported by L. E. Blair, President 


Twenty-four couples attended the St. Patrick’s dinner of 
the Madison Association of Display Men held at Middleton 
on March 16. During the dinner, Otto Wessel, displayman 
for Simpson's, and Earl Thompson, of Kessenich’s, enter- 
tained with a comedy dance. E. J. Stephenson, of the Uni- 
versity Cooperative Store, gave a Scotch portrayal, and addi- 
tional entertainment features were provided by musicians. 

After dinner the guests danced to the music of a three- 
piece orchestra until midnight. The committee in charge of 
the party included Lawrence J. Ryan, of Karsten’s; E. J. 
Stephenson and the writer. 





BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 
Reported by R. A. Minear, Secretary 

Our club meeting, Friday night, March 30, went off with 
a bang. The boys turned out 100 per cent and you never 
saw a peppier bunch. 

After our usual business meeting, shoe displays were put 

on by Harry Brown, of Miller’s. Inc.; Maurice Mead, of the 
Preston Shoe Co., and Willard Bergy, of Schroder Bros. Co. 
Each display was taken in turn and discussed by the entire 
club. Mr. Bergy showed what accessories could be used 
with ladies’ shoes and how to use them. 
Our club meets again Friday night, April 12, at which 
time following the usual business meeting a demonstration 
of draping will be given by Willard Bergy, of Schroder Bros. 
Co., and Skifter Lassen, of Grant’s Department Store. 





NEW YORK METROPOLITAN CLUB 
Reported by V. W. Sebastian, Publicity Director 

The April meeting of our New York Club was noticeable 
by the enthusiastie number-of new members elected. After 
an appetizing dinner at the Hotel Kenmore dining rooms on 
April 12, the score or more of members wended their way 
to the spacious reception and display rooms of Frank Max- 
well, Inc., at 1440 Broadway, New York City. A feature of 
the evening was preparation for a special car for the local 
members and associate members to the I. A. D. M. conven- 
ton in June, toward which keen interest was shown. Great 
discussion was given toward holding the 1929 event in New 
York City, for which plans and estimates are being carefully 
drawn. Among the many new members accepted were: M. 
Bottenstein, William Kalfon and‘ Joseph Levine, who are 


ranch display managers for the Wise Shoe Stores, New . 
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York City; Murry Rogall, display manager, Stoopack’s De- 
partment Store, Fifth Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Frank Daly, 
display manager of Quackenbush’s, Newark, N. J., and two 
new associate members, Frank Wagner, Oriental Display 
Fixture Co., 251 Meserole Avenue, Brooklyn, and A, Perl- 
mutter, of the National Decorative Co., New York City. 
President Jerome Jatfrey presided at this meeting and intro- 
duced as an educational feature a demonstration in crepe 
paper arrangement by J. Graham Waters. This was met 
with undivided attention, and at the finish by a hearty round 
of applause. 





EAST LIVERPOOL, OHIO 
Reported by Clarence E. Duff, President 

Twenty members of the East Liverpool Display Men’s 
Club attended a dinner meeting in the grill room of the 
Travelers’ Hotel on April 3. 

A. B. MacFadden, Ross Store manager, who started his 
career as a displayman, addressed the members, his talk being 
full of practical ideas. A display of men’s golf suits and 
accessories was trimmed by Wilbur Akins, display manager 
for the Famous Clothing Store. A discussion on display 
methods followed. 

Music was in charge of the “Radio Trio.” Classical and 
popular compositions were played by Robert McLaughlin. 
Several new meinbers ‘vere initiated. 

More than 125 couples from the Tri-State District at- 
tended the “Artists’ Ball,” presented March 1 in the Potters’ 
Hall, under the auspices of the club, successfully inaugurating 
a program of winter and spring social events. 

The Brotherhood Auditorium was attractively decorated 
for the event, with floral pieces, cut-outs, emblems and flags, 
to which color was added by electrical effects. 

Demar Miller’s orchestra provided a program of dance 
music. 

The committee in charge included H. F. Mooney, William 
Williams, Paul Hetzel, Wilbur Akins, O. E. Greenawalt, A. 
G. Hymes and William Kind. 





DALLAS, TEXAS 
Reported by W. W. Yeager, President 

On March 6 the Dallas Display Club had the most in- 
teresting program so far and the smallest attendance since 
organization a year ago. At this meeting no business was 
transacted, the entire evening being given over to the pro- 
gram, which was enjoyed by all present. 

First came a talk by F. E. Morris, secretary of the Texas 
Retail Dry Goods Association; second, a short talk by Thos. 
F. Liebrich, a new member. H. Houpy, of A. Harris & Co., 
followed him, speaking on painting with oil and demonstrat- 
ing his talent by painting a picture for the members and 
showing various canvases that he had painted. 

Next on the program was W. E. Humphreys, of Liggett’s, 
who favored us with a very interesting display of candies. 
He also discussed drug displays in windows. A lunch was 
then served and everyone present enjoyed this part of the 
meeting by filling up on sandwiches and beer. 

Our next regular meeting will be called some time in early 
April. We hope to be able to entertain the displaymen of 
Fort Worth at this gathering. 





DAVENPORT, IOWA 
Reported by Matthew R. McDonnell, Publicity Director 

The Tri-City Display Men’s Association was in charge 
of the spring opening windows and style show, which was 
staged at the New Masonic Temple on March 8. The win- 
dows were unveiled at 5:30 as the celebration started. I be- 
lieve that Davenport had the best windows ever seen here for 
such occasions. All of the “boys” outshone their previous 
accomplishments. The Style Show was staged by the club 
with Carl Balcomb as chairman and director, and two per- 
formances were put on to packed houses. 

March 26 was our Bosses’ Night, at which each member 
had as his guest his boss. Same was a high success and put 
our club over big to our “bosses.” They enjoyed it very much. 
The purpose was to show to employers the nature of the 
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study activities of the club, and Allen Bixby, of the Harned 
& Von Haur Store, told of the activities of the last year. 

Dan Hines, formerly of Davenport and now display man- 
ager for Stewart & Warner, Chicago, spoke on the activities 
of the International Association of Display Men, in which 
organization Mr. Hines is chairman of publicity. 

Carl Balcomb showed stereopticon slides of window dis- 
plays all over the United States, from cities both larger and 
smaller than Davenport. 

Jerry Vierich, of the M. L. Parker Co., spoke on “What 
Not to Do in the Windows,” and J. Everetts, of the Parker 
Store, spoke on the international association and how Daven- 
port’s windows compared with those of other cities. 

Carl Holmes, of the Art Products Co., gave a talk on 
modern art. 


OKLAHOMA CITY 
Reported by C. E. Batchelor, Publicity Director 

The week ending March 18 was displaymen’s week in the 
advertising clubs throughout the United States. On March 15, 
the Oklahoma City Display Club had charge of the program 
at the local ad club meeting and went over in fine shape. 

The meeting was in charge of C. E. Batchelor, of Pettee’s, 
The principal talk was given by the club president, Fred 
Powers, who made a convincing argument for “Window Dis- 
play as an Aid to Modern Merchandising.” A live model 
drape glorifying the “Summer Girl” was very ably executed 
by L. L. Wilkins, of Kerr’s. There were approximately 
twenty members of the Display Club in attendance. Plans 
are being made now for an intensive membership drive. 

The spring opening displays are probably the most im- 
pressive ever shown in Oklahoma City. The modernistic 
trend in design is very promnent, and is, indeed, a happy 
departure from the staid and more conservative decorative 
mode of the past years. 





_$T. LOUIS 
Reported by Carl H. Shank, Secretary 


At a dinner meeting of the St. Louis Display Men’s Club, 


held at the Hotel Claridge, March 19, a goodly turnout and a 
group of enthusiastic speakers were in evidence. There was 
an attendance of sixty-eight and it was an old-time “stag” 
party. Everyone had a mighty good time, a very elaborate 
entertainment being furnished by five local manufacturers of 
decoraitons and fixtures. The next meeting will be held on 
April 16. 





ORGANIZING AT BOSTON 

David A. Morey, head of the Morey Decorative Studios 
and formerly display manager for the Pierce Department 
Store, Boston, has taken the lead for organization of a dis- 
play club in Boston. With the aid of the Associated Sign 
Crafts, a gathering will be held at Horticultural Hall, May 8, 
during “Tell the World With Signs” Week, at which initial 
steps toward recruiting of the new body will be taken. Dis- 
playmen interested may address Mr .Morey at 135 Columbus 
Avenue, Boston. 





ST. LOUIS AD CLUB HEARS FISHER 

Celebrating “Window Week” in conformity with’ plans 
of the International Advertising Association, of which it 1s 
an affiliate, the St. Louis Advertising Club held a dinner 
meeting on April 3, addressed by Sol Fisher, head of the 
Fisher Display Service, Chicago, and vice-president of the 
Window Display Advertising Association. Approximately 
two hundred were in attendance, and there were a number 
of national advertising displays built on the floor. 

Mr. Fisher talked on “Facts and Figures of Window Dis- 
play,” dwelling first on retail displays and then taking uP 
national advertising trims. He was introduced by E. J. Berg, 
display manager of Nugent’s, who, after a short introduction, 
told the diners of the organized display movement. At the 
conclusion of his address, Mr. Fisher showed slides furnished 
by the I. A. D. M. educational department. The club pre- 
sented the speaker with a bronze Lindbergh medal, a token of 
merit bestowed by the city of St. Louis. 
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Modernizing Show Card Production 


(Continued from page 70) 

Now, right here, gentlemen, I want to dispossess your 
minds that we have any quarrel or grudge against the sign 
writer, though we have experienced an unreasonable opposi- 
tion from this source. That is only natural, but I want to 
say that an unprejudiced sign writer can, with his knowledge 
of layout, couple up his own ability with the perfection of the 
actual lettering of the Embosograf, and produce even more 
remarkable results with our machine. Lettering is a chore. 
Layout is an art. A sign writer of the right kind can make 
himself infinitely more valuable to his employers by using 
his artistic abilities for planning Embosograf work, leaving 
him free to go up the ladder of success in the display field. 
The sign writer should welcome the Embosograf. It is to 
be regretted that the average sign writer cannot realize that 
in every fieid of industry where a modern machine has re- 
placed hand labor, the skilled workman has always benefited. 

The objections we have encountered in the retail store 
survey are only three: The first is that the work is stereo- 
typed and mechanical. To answer, I say that possibly you 
have seen some stereotyped Embosograf cards. You have 
also seen some, “awful” hand-written cards. I leave you to 
judge whether the cards shown here are stereotyped. That is 
sufficient answer. ‘The second objection is the speed of the 
machine. To answer, I make the statement that properly 
organized, and following modern systematic methods, the 
output per man can easily be doubled with the Embosograf, 
and, in addition to this, when you speed up a show card 
writer his work always suffers. The Embosograf turns out 
perfect, uniform, dignified work, regardless of the pace. The 
third objection is the cost of the cardboard. This is a really 
legitimate objection and had to be overcome. Our cardboard 
mill tackled this problem, and we can give you material at 
such a negligible advance in cost.of ordinary show card board 
that this really serious objection is entirely overcome. 

To conclude, gentlemen, don’t consider the show card as 
a necessary evil. It is just as definitely a part of your store 
advertising as a beautiful window display. A poor show 
card will spoil a splendid merchandising idea, and I some- 
times wonder how a big department store executive, vitally 
interested _in store policy, will allow his entire store to be 
cheapened and all his merchandise depreciated by poorly 
executed, cheap-looking display cards. I leave this thought 
with you. You are modernizing every part of present-day 
merchandising. You are searching for newer and better 
methods in this age of severe competition. Walk through 
the average good store and observe the show cards. Isn't 
improvement in that direction essential and timely? I leave 
the answer to your own good judgment. 





.Congoleum Offers Fords as Prizes 


Contest Opening. April 30 Lists Liberal Awards to 
Decorators Effecting Best Windows 


INDOW decorators will have an opportunity next 

May to take part in the first congoleum rug win- 

dow contest in several years. Broadsides announc- 

ing the forthcoming contest were mailed April 5 

from the offices of Congeloum-Nairn, Inc., to floor-covering 
dealers throughout the United States. 

Nine Ford cars, the newest 1928 models, are to be awarded 
as prizes. Also there are thirty-six cash prizes, ranging from 
$50 to $125 each, and, in addition, “a cash prize to everyone 
in the Congoleum Window Display Contest,” to quote from 
the announcement broadside. 

Stores may choose any one week or longer between April 
30 and June 2 for their window displays. An ordinary photo- 
graph of the display, with a simple blank form filled out, 
constitutes the store’s entry into the contest. Selling effec- 
tiveness of the window displays on the average passerby will 
be the main consideration of the judges. Additional copies 
of the Congoleum broadside with full details of the contest 
may be obtained from Congoleum-Nairn, Inc., 1421 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia. 
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USED DISPLAYS! 


For Summer Windows 


FERRYMAN 


LIKE NEW! 


We have a quantity of window displays on hand, 
created by us, used for few weeks only, by high- 
class chain shoe store organizations, leaders in 
display work . . . We can sell them to reliable 
concerns, not located in the following cities: 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Pittsburgh, 
Columbus, Dayton, Milwaukee, and a few 
smaller towns . . . Price about our cost, condition 
perfect .-. . Could be used for summer, bridal, 
travel, futuristic, fall, displays, etc. . . Only those 
seriously interested should call or write to 


ART STUDIO 


New York City, N. Y. 







SHOW CARD OUTFITS 


THE SHOWCARDER supplies the inex- 
perienced with the newest up-to-date 
materials in stencil form for lettering 
signs, price tickets, streamers, banners, 
No complicated scaling systems, no un- 
necessary weight. Patented arch 16, 
1926. Adopted by leading chain store sys- 
tems to replace cumbersome, old-style 
outfits formerly used. ‘‘Paid for itself 
many times over.” ‘Turns out signs as 
good as a professional.” “Easily surpasses 
my old outfit in style and speed.” “I get 
duplicate orders for signs without ever 
asking for them—thanks to my Show- 
carder.” Folder explains everything. Write 


for it. 
SHOWCARDER, INC., 
University at La Salle St. Paul, Minn. 








Displaymen, Display Services, Salesmen 
and Selling Agencies, we have a very at- 
tractive proposition to offer in the handling 
of our complete line of quality window 
display and store equipment. Further pai- 
ticulars and copy of new Catalog ‘“‘G’’ upon 
request. The Cincinnati Show Case & 
Display Fixture Works, 232-240 Main St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 











Rentals, Repairs, Exchanges, Purchases 
and Sales of Used Display Material in 
Good Condition from the Leading Depart- 
ment Stores of the New York City zone. 


Metropolitan Display Fixture Service 


32 E. 10th St. New York City 
Tel. Styvasent 9910 








FOR SALE 
Christmas Attraction 


Messmore & Damon specially built Christmas attraction for less than 
one-third cost, as follows: Rolling Ark, full of moving animals and 
birds; Noah in full relief; everything mechanical and foolproof; size, 
sixteen by six feet. Other Christmas attractions for’sale. 


L. S. AYRES & CO. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 





DISTRIBUTORS WANTED 
In all of the large cities to handle our 
leading canvas-covered factory forms. 
Liberal commission to capable men. Forms 
fully guaranteed as to shape and measure- 
ments. List prices on demand. 
S. M. Benjamin Model Form Co. 

18 West 21st St. New York City 











POSITION WANTED—Display and Card 
Man, thoroughly experienced in high-class 
men’s and women’s wear firms, desires 
change. Ten years with present concern. 
Age thirty-six, married. First-class work 
and reliability assured in connection with 
established firm. Address Box B. C. R,, 
care DISPLAY WORLD. 











FOR SALE 
Twelve Oil Paintings 


Four feet by six feet, without 
frames, suitable for bridal settings. 
Cost $400.00—will sell for $120.00. If 


interested, communicate with 


A. MATZER 
The F. & R. Lazarus Co. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 











FOR SALE 
Modernistic Backgrounds 


Here is an opportunity to secure all 
or part of a wonderful series of 
backgrounds created in the new mod- 
ernistic fashion. If interested, com- 
municate with 


A. MATZER 
The F. & R. Lazarus Co. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 








ART COURSE 


At last, a complete course in Lay- 
out, the vital factor in successful 
Sho Card and Sign work. Complete 
with illustrations. $2.00 brings it to 
you. It will revolutionize your work. 
Absolutely different from anything 
ever offered. 


P. & P. SIGN COMPANY 


838 Ninth Street, Portsmouth, Ohio 
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JULY, 1926, ISSUE 


WANTED Two complete copies of the 
July, 1926, issue of DISPLAY WORLD. 
Will pay 50c for each copy. Forward 


direct to DISPLAY WORLD, Cincinnati. 207 W. 37th St., 


WANTED—Aggressive 
our line of papier mache heads, manne- 
quins, forms, wrought iron, metal fixtures, 
racks, etc. Always something new. Popu- good commission. Send references for 
lar iow prices. Liberal commissions. 


ANGLO DISPLAY FIXTURE CO. 


salesmen to sell An opportunity for salesmen or display- 


men to make some real money. Our line 
sells to all retail stores and carries a 


complete details. Strictly confidential. 


BOX D. F., 


New York City Care DISPLAY WORLD. 
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FOR SALE—WALTERS’ FIT-RITE AND 
STA-ON WINDOW SOCK FOR DECO- 
RATORS.. Made of heavy _fleece-lined 
Jersey cloth, 75c pr., $4.25 half doz., $8.00 
doz., postpaid. An elastic band is taped 
and sewed in the top. Patented May 20, 
1924. Fits over any shoe. Order by size 
shoes worn. J. M. WALTERS, Mfr., 220 
South Benton Way, Los Angeles, Calif. 











WANTED 


Experienced window trimmer for small 
chain of popular priced shoe stores. State 
age, experience and salary expected. 


, BOX I. H., 
Care DISPLAY WORLD 


WANTED 


One aggressive display man in each city 
to sell the Quincy Line of Window Dis- 
play Fixtures. Liberal commission. 


The Quincy Show Case Works 
QUINCY, ILLINOIS 









































Leo A. Mans, display manager of the B. Forman Co., 
Rochester, N. Y., has returned from abroad, where he at- 
tended the Leipzig Fair and visited the principal cities of 
the continent, gathering ideas for merchandise displays and 
purchasing materials which he plans to employ in creating 
new display motifs for the store. 





James Carey, display manager for Sol and S. Marcus 
Co, Worcester, Mass., branches out as an advocate of modern 
art in a discussion in the “Ad-viser,’ business promotion 
organ of the Worcester Telegram-Gazette. 





Harry K. Locke used to work with Willard Bergy, dis- 
play manager for Schroder Bros., Battle Creek, Mich., and 
when he went elsewhere to assume greater responsibilities he 
carried along with him a respect for display that is being 
turned to good use in his present employment. As manager 
of the Speaker Drug Co., an ethical pharmacy, he is turning 
out windows that stamp his institution in the minds of his 
public as a “different” drug store, and getting increased busi- 
ness by doing it. 





W. Z. Coy, assistant display director for Montgomery, 
Ward & Co., is completing an inspection trip covering a num- 
ber of his firm’s stores in the southeastern states. 





Opening of the new S. Davidson & Bros. furniture store 
at Des Moines was accompanied by installation of a group 
of admirable windows by E. Therkelsen, display manager. 
They are perfect illustrations of’ room arrangement and a 
“homey” atmosphere pervades every scene. Clothing and 
lingerie make the bedroom displays effective, and wax figures, 


naturally posed, add vigor to the living and dining room 
showings. 





Carl Myklebust now is assistant to Jack H. Hilton, dis- 
play manager for Cobacker’s, Des Moines, Iowa. He started 
With this firm six years ago as an errand boy and has pushed 
his way forward through hard work. 





W. W. Yeager is doing an effective job of club pgomotion 
a president of the Dallas Display Men’s Club. He is suc- 
ceeding in enlisting many of the city’s prominent business 
and advertising men as speakers. , 





Carl Balcomb, display manager for the People’s Lighting 
Ro: Davenport, Iowa, was director of the Style Show re- 
cently staged by Davenport merchants under the auspices of 
the Tri-Cities Display Club. 


An unusual window display demonstration was staged by 
George J. Cowan, president of Koester School of Window 
Display, Chicago, at the Cake Conference of the American 
Bakers’ Association, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, March 6 to 8. 
Each day windows were dressed by members of the associa- 
tion previously appointed. At four o’clock each day, George 
J. Cowan criticized these displays. This enabled the bakers 
to get a much better idea of what was good and bad in their 
display methods. With a blackboard, Mr. Cowan was also 
able to illustrate many basic ideas in window display that 
the audience could use in their future window work. 





Tieups with movies have proved very successful for J. F. 
Bronsing, display manager for the Bry-Block Mercantile Co., 
Memphis. A window full of Bibles, 1,200 of ’em, was used 
to help the “Gideons” make Memphis the first “perfect city 
in the United States.” 





W. L. Stensgaard, president of the I. A. D. M., and dis- 
play director for Montgomery, Ward & Co., was in Birming- 


‘ham, Ala., during the opening of his firm’s new store there. 


His arrival was celebrated by the Birmingham Display Club 
with a banquet at the Bankhead-Leland Hotel. Mr. Stens- 
gaard was accompanied by W. Z. Coy, his assistant, and 
former club colleague. It was reported that they were at 
the time on an inspection trip covering a number of the 
Montgomery-Ward Co. stores. 





Paul Hamlin, who recently was reported as display man- 
ager for a Dayton organization, has returned to Des Moines, 
Iowa, to assume a similar position with Oransky’s Department 
Store. 


M. F. Hershey installed a unique group of displays with 
a pronounced modernistic trend during the spring openings 
at Stewart’s, Louisville. 





Phebe Ray Whitney, designer of poster mannequins, whose 
work has had a steady outlet in display decoration, died sud- 
denly in her studio at 34 East Twenty-second Street, New 
York City, February 24. While seated at her ‘desk she sud- 
denly exclaimed that she was ill, and a few moments later 
toppled over on the floor. Death came before she could be 
removed to a hospital. 





A short course in display to students with elementary 
knowledge of the subject will be offered during the summer 
by the University of Wisconsin. Prominent I. A. D. M. mem- 
bers will serve as instructors, and the schedule will be pre- 
pared by Dan Hines, publicity director of the I. A. D. M. 
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Showing Straw Hats 


(Continued from page 15) 


placed. on the seat of the chair. A pair of oxfords, hose 
gloves, a cane and two or three extra hat bands are the a 
lated items used with the hats. The center unit is built upon 
a green grass mat. A wrought iron table is used for the high 
fixture in this group. A pedestal with a slab is used for the 
lower base fixture at the right of the center unit. The win. 
dow cards shown in the very center of the window, also a 
style poster in colors, featuring one of the Sennet straws.” 

In the center illustration, Otto S. Lasche has vitalized a 
showing of sailors by use of a symbolic sail on the dark 
hanging that breaks the bleakness of his stone background, 
The trim is light and open, providing ample opportunity 
for surveying the various hats on view. The window was a 
successful publicity medium for the Leopold Morse Co., of 
Boston, with whom Mr. Lasche was then associated. 

An awning suggesting the hot afternoons of midsummer 
was used as the attraction device of E. D. Rumsey’s show. 
ing of Knox hats for the Nathan Clothing Co., Springfield, 
Mo. Wicker chairs, upholstered in cretonne, gave further 
expression of summer to his setting, bringing out forcefully 
the wisdom of donning the cool straws. This emphasis upon 
the need for preparing for hot weather and insuring comfort 
during its presence is a very interesting illustration of how 
the window may be used to develop a genuine sales message, 





Blum’s Shop Removal 
(Continued from page 62) 
more men are to be added to the force under Wm. J. Cassidy, 
head decorator. 

Mr. Cassidy, formerly of a New York store, deserves 
praise for his untiring efforts in putting the Blum Shop dis- 
play over big. One of the finest features of the store will be 
an arrongement for completing displays before their install- 
ment into the window proper. Special displtays will first be 
made in a model dummy window, or to be commented on pro 
and con vy the heads, so that no changes will be necessary 
upon completion of the store window. This small department 
store wil be opened by the end of the year. 





STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, 
CIRCULATION, ETC. 


required by Act of Congress of August 24, 1912, of The Display World, 
published monthly at Cincinnati, Ohio, for April 1, 1928. 
State of Ohio, County of Hamilton. 


_ Before me, a notary public in and for the State and County afore- 
said, personally appeared Nathan Silverblatt, who, having duly been 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is the Business 
Manager of The Display World and that the following is, to the best 
of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, man 
agement, etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the 
above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in 
section 411, Postal Laws and Regulations. 

_ 1, That the juames and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing 
editor, and business managers are: Publisher, The Display Publishing 
Company, 1209 Sycamore St., Cincinnati, Ohio; editor, C. R. Rogers, 


‘ 1209 Sycamore St., Cincinnati, Ohio; business manager, Nathan Silver- 


blatt, 1209 Sycamore St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

2. That the owners are The Display Publishing Co., 1209 Sycamore 
St., Cincinnati, Ohio; H. C. Menefee, 1209 Sycamore St., Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Nathan Silverblatt, 1209 Sycamore St., Cincinnati, Ohio; Maude 
Menefee, 3521 Raymar_ Blvd., Cincinnati, Ohio; Stella Silverblatt, 7g 
S .Crescent, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security 
holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of 
bonds, mortgages or other securities are: (If there are none so state). 
There are no bondholders, mortgagees or security holders. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the 
owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security holders as they appear upon the 
books of the company, but also, in cases where the stockholder o 
security holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee of 
in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation 
for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two 
Paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledgt 
and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear upon the books of 
the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reasoa 
to believe that any other person, association or corporation has 40) 
interest, direct or indirect, in the said stock, bonds, or other secut 


ties than as so stated by him. 
NATHAN SILVERBLATT, 


(SEAL) 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 3ist day 4 
March, 1928. EDWARD A. SCHOTT, 
Notary Public, Hamilton Co., Ohio. 


(My commission expires September 13, 194) 
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A Recent State Street Display by A. H. Kagey, for Mandel Bros., Chicago 


There is a way to stretch that display appropriation, to make it cover all those delightful 
novelties that lift a window display out of the ordinary and make it the envy of your 
competitors. Displaymen everywhere are doing it; cutting down by as much as 75% 
the amount previously spent for velours, rugs, backgrounds, etc., yet keeping those same 
articles brighter, snappier, more harmonious, than ever before. 





| Clever display men and merchants—leaders in their field—are using 


i, FradeMask Regisiere Rug-Nu is a harmless coloring fluid originated 
especially for the display trade by one of that pro- 
fession. It is applied to any pile fabric with a scrub 
ress | or paint brush. You leave the carpet right on the 
bet | floor, the panels right on the frames. Any assistant 
the ‘ to re-coior can do a perfect coloring job quickly and easily. 


fis The color dries over night and is guaranteed abso- 


and re-new lutely sunfast even in the strongest sunlight. 
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m |i Velours Backgrounds Fill out the coupon. Give Rug-Nu a trial and you 
a k Carpets Valances will become a constant user. 

- Panels a SIRE Bs 5 a Soc hs ade NY a 
. , : Mats Upholstery Rug-Nu Corporation, Check Colors Wanted 


6-C West Randolph St., 


Sueraent me (check which) LJ LJ LJ CJ 


One sample bottle of Black Grey Red Violet 
Rug-Nu FREE. 


. Pints of Rug-Nu at C] [] [| CJ 


Comes in 12 beautiful colors. See coupon. Price, 
$3.50 per pint plus postage (sufficient to cover 15 to 25 
Square yards of carpet). $36.00 per dozen, any colors, 
F.0.B. Chicago. 


b of $3.50 per pint ($36.00 per : ; 
tion TRADE-MARK REGISTERED dozen) plus postage. I have Blue Green Rose Wisteria 
two siersity : ae ee, indicated in the squares 





wanted. Brown Mulberry Taupe Yellow 
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NOT 7CPCBSCH. 
A SPECIAL ISSUE WITH A SPECIAL APPEAL 


In accordance with its established-policy, DISPLAY WORLD has dedicated its Ma 
1928, issue, out May 15, to the Thirty-First Annual Convention and Exposition| 
the International Association of Display Men, to be held at Toronto, Canada, Ji f 


11 to 14, 1928. 


This special edition of DISPLAY WORLD will come from the press nearly thit 
days prior to the convention, and will be awaited for reports of final convention plai n 
and thus, when interest is at its height, you can make use of its advertising columm 


to great advantage. 
Make Space Reservations Now! 


DISPLAY WORLD + + + Cincinnati, Obi 








